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IMPRESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH GUEST 
HENRY GoW, D.D. 
ik WELL-KNOWN LINES, “O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us to see oursels 


as ithers see us!” were written no doubt with the implication that to see ourselves 
as others see us would be a chastening and even a humiliating experience. It is 
more humiliating when they see our ideal in us and think we are nearer that ideal than 
we are than when they merely see our faults. To the man who sees only my weaknesses 
or my nation’s weaknesses | am inclined to reply with indignation, “We are better than 
you think.” But the man who sees my ideal or my nation’s ideal with generous sympathy 


-makes me feel ashamed and at the same time challenges me to come nearer to his thought. 


An Englishman among American Unitarians feels constantly at this time the kindly 
generous appreciation of his country and his church. It is a moving and stimulating ex- 


“perience and it helps him to see his country and his church in a more ideal way. » It 


sends him home with the deep desire to make his country and his church more worthy 
of the respect and admiration expressed for them. 

The Conference at Baltimore was full of encouragement for all those who care for 
the future of Unitarianism and who feel that it has a great part to play in the reconstruc- 
tion of society. It was not merely what was said, but the faith and power of the men who 
said it which impressed the imagination. 

The three addresses on the second morning by Mr. Taft, Dr. Frothingham, and Dean 
Fenn, dealing with Unitarianism frem the point of view of the statesman, the preacher, and 
the scholar, were deeply moving. Dr. Sullivan’s address on “The Life of the Spirit” was 
wise and pedatiful and inspiring. It rightly came first, emphasizing that without which 
no doctrines however true and no social programme ame just can be of much avail. 
For many of us Dr. Crothers’s address will stand out as among the greatest words to 
which we listened. Behind it all was the sense of personal charm and lovableness. 

The business meeting was conducted with good temper and wise chairmanship. To 
an Englishman who perhaps feels the horrors of war and the subtle dangers of conscription 
more than Americans can do, I regret that Mr. Griffin’s resolution against compulsory mili- 
tary training was not carried. American idealism has been magnificently daring in carry- 
ing prohibition, and is an example and leader in this respect to the world. Would that her 
daring idealism might lead the nations also in the direction of disarmament! 

It has been good for an Englishman to be present at these meetings and to feel your 
good-will. In large and little ways, intercommunion and interchange of thought between 
citizens of our two countries makes for unity and understanding and affection between 
us. Such understanding and affection not merely blesses him that gives and him that 


takes: it is good for all the world and makes for the healing of the nations. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 30, 1919 


Preface to History 


THAT A GODSEND to our distracted 
people it would be if our newspapers, 
instead of inciting the mind to heat and 
hate by their wicked extravagance in 

publishing every disturbance with flaring warnings 
about the menace of Bolshevists, the overthrow of 
our government, and the destruction of our lib- 
erties, should take up in decency and intelligence 
the greatest effort in the present epoch, namely, 
the solution of the industrial crisis. Do they even 
know there is a crisis? Down in Washington, 
history, or the preface to history, has been written 
these past three weeks; but so far as the average 
reader has been informed, the Industrial Conference 
has been but a class squabble in which three parties 
have bitterly disagreed among themselves, and have 
blamed one another for the failure to come to a 
proper conclusion on this tremendous question. The 
truth is, it has been far from a failure, though it ad- 
journed without a settlement. The necessity was 
laid upon the Conference to show the people of this 
country first of all their own divided and distracted 
mind. That the Conference did effectually. No 
better revelation could have been given of ourselves 
than that which represented the inflexible stand 
of the group called Labor and the group called 
Employer, each against the other, while the group 
called the Public, the proverbial innocent by- 
stander, implored the two disagreeing parties to 
come together. 


Rock of Offence 


HE UNWILLINGNESS of the Employers to 
accept the principle of collective bargaining, 
presented by Labor and duly approved by the Pub- 
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lic, was the end of the preliminary conference, for 
such it was. It is desirable that we all know this 
historic rock of offence. It follows: “The right of 
wage-earners to organize in trade and labor unions, 
to bargain collectively, to be represented by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing in negotiations and 
adjustments with employers and in respect to 
wages, hours of labor, and relations and conditions 
of employment, is recognized. This must not be 
understood as limiting the right of any wage-earner 
to refrain from joining any organization, or to deal 
directly with his employer if he so chooses.” 


Collective Bargaining Right 


HE RIGHT TO BARGAIN was defeated by the 

Employer group by a margin of only one vote. 
Former President Taft said of this action, in the 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia: “The truth is that the 
reactionaries among employers do not approve of 
labor unions at all, and would wish to prevent their 
existence and operation if they could. A general 
declaration to which they subscribe in favor of the 
right of labor to organize is with so many mental 
reservations that.it is mere lip acquiescence in what 
in their hearts they frown upon. Collective bar- 
gaining is the logical result of the right of labor to 
organize. That is what trade unions are for. In 
the unions, they find the strength enabling them to 
deal with powerful employers on an equality. As 
individuals they cannot bargain. They must do it 
through representatives. Why should they be lim- 
ited in the choice of those who are to speak for 
them? The only possible reason is to exclude trade 
unionism in its essence from its legitimate and 
acknowledged purpose. It is really a contradiction 
in terms to favor trade unions and collective bar- 
gaining and then limit choice of representation. 
The slender majority of the Employer group were 
wrong in their vote.” He adds that the Labor 
group erred gravely in leaving the Conference with 
a threat. What a mean act! The Conference, he 
said, was “for discussion and compromise.” Mr. 


Henry B. Endicott, himself an employer, though — 


sitting in the Public group, also lays the blame 
against the Employers. The press of the country 
in general rebukes Labor, with the usual sinister 
suggestions that are in our judgment the worst 
causes of resentment and revolution. They see only 
the errors of Labor, which, God knows, are grievous. 
But why not see things whole? 


Partisans, Not Christians 


HE SIMPLE TRUTH is, three persons in four 
among us are rank, mean, bitter partisans. We 
are really not Christians. We regard the people on 


either side in this controversy not as human beings _ 
and our own brethren, but as enemies, aliens, 


breeders of foment, and destroyers of human rights. 
We have fallen into a state of mind which is as 


in the development of the Conference which 


> wt ee trannies 


perilous as puerile. All of our pitiable loss of poise _ 
and good sense is reflected accurately, we repeat, 
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ended as the prologue of what we believe will be a 


great,.a truly epoch-making declaration of indus- 
trial principles. As THE REGISTER has remarked, it is 
impossible to get to a solid basis for the new indus- 
trial day by attempting to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. The old mind of Labor, of Employer, becomes 
only the more hardened in its self-interest, when 
attempts are made to win by one side or the other 
this or that advantage, be they never so trivial. 
That is to say, the principle of competition for 
mastery defeats the very idea which President Wil- 
son had in mind in calling the Conference. The 
new Conference, which will speak with one voice, 
the Public voice, is the only sound, workable, and 
compelling method. 


One Co-operative Group 


HAT VOICE, if it be furnished with wisdom, 

will be powerful for permanent good. The first 
mandate which the whole people place before the 
Conference is this: There are not three competing 
groups in this crisis, but one co-operative group. 
There is no reality in the division which we have 
been making in our thinking,—that Employer, 
Labor, and the Public compose the economic order. 
It is a mental necessity to unlearn this untruth. 


The only true principle says there is one indivisible, 


self-governing, all-determinative group, namely, the 


Public. In this group we each have part. Here the 


rights and the only rights of each and all inhere. 
There is none other. All of our interests, be they 
high or low, great or small, economic or spiritual, 
are bound up together. That of course is the mean- 
ing of our forgotten democracy, as it is before all 
else the meaning of Christianity. 


Public Servants All 


E NEED, indeed we must have, a new birth. 

The mind that was in Christ Jesus is crystal 
clear in its adherence to the community of interests, 
where every son of man is brother to all the rest. 
Recently Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts gave an intimation of this principle when he 
declared no one can strike against the state, under 
any circumstances. The community is all of us, 


including those who would strike, thus injuring 


their own selves. So President Wilson foreshadows 
the new day when he warns the coal miners that 


they cannot lawfully strike against the community. 


The principle applies, in other words, to public 
servants not only, as in the case of the policemen 


of Boston, but to workers in every field. We are 


all working for the Public, are public servants. 
Workers producing materials or rendering service 
for common use, when they strike impair the out- 
put, cause inflation of prices, make distress accord- 
ing to the extent of the need and use of their pro- 
Whatever we are, whatever we do, we 
are members one of another. A small plant of fifty 
men which goes out and thus holds up contracts, 


begins ‘an endless train of disorganization and dis- 
order, which affects for ill the whole common life 
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in due season. On the other hand, those who have 
laid upon them the proper management of industry, 
must see to it that conditions are right, and that 
no just cause is permitted to lag of which they have 
the determination. All of us must learn forthwith, 
though it mean a wrench of our minds from their 
old processes, that we are one body. That is the 
declaration we wait for in the forthcoming Con- 
ference. 


Let Prophets Speak 


N OUR JUDGMENT, the Conference has a 
greater task upon its heart and mind than the 
settlement of the peace of the nations. Is it not, 
as a matter of fact, the real centre and soul of the 
covenant? What is the greatest thing? Not the goy- 
ernments of states, as we see them in the counsels 
of even the best politicians and diplomatists, but 
the government of the every-day relations of the 
world of workers, of whom each of us is one. This 
is the supreme task of our marvellous time. Let us 
be ready to press to a settlement the great demand | 
of the world, slowly becoming articulate, and fast 
becoming imperative. We who are now present 
shall see a new heaven and a new earth if we do 
our duty. To this end let every prophet’s voice 
speak forth for the desire of the peoples, which is 
the reign of industrial democracy, wherein we shall 
enjoy, according to our abilities and our needs, the 
righteous ways of liberty and responsibility, of 
rewards and risks, that make up the body of com- 
plete living. 


Signs of God 


IGNS OF GOD in the hearts of men have been 

all about us since the Great War. ‘The greatest, 
most significant of all utterances thus far vouch- 
safed, as with apocalyptic vision, is that word of 
Cardinal Mercier, Roman prelate and Belgian hero 
of martyrs, spoken before the Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention in Detroit. Here is the au- 
thentic transcript: “I ask to be allowed to add one 
word more, and that is that we are brothers in 
Christian faith. What we must know and teach is 
that if we are brethren it is because we are all sons 
of the Father who is in heaven. Nothing is really 
absolute except God, and therefore if duty be abso- 
lute eternally, if it must be put above all temporal 
interest, it is because duty is an obligation of our 
souls in the presence of a common God, our Father 
who is in heaven.” The soul of a saint, the mind 
of a scholar, the skill of a man of affairs, the heart 
of common humankind, the desire for God,—all 
these are here present. It was not a bit of hurried 
reciprocal good feeling, moved by the ardor of an 
extraordinary occasion. The Cardinal is exact, 
painstaking. He makes no impulsive speeches, 
utters no half-considered sentiments. What a won- 
derful power is in the lisping of the words, “We are 
brothers in Christian faith’! All over the world 
this spirit speaks and finds response. In the ages 
of Christendom after the apostolic period we know 
of no other witness like this, from an authoritative 
personage of the ancient Church. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Go the National tn WITH THE BREAKING UP 


of the National Industrial Conference at the end 
of last week, it became apparent that the country 

was facing more far-reaching industrial complications 
than any it has suffered since the beginning of the 
period of labor unrest after the war. That disaster 
was threatened by the determination of the United 
Mine Workers of America to precipitate a paralysis 
in the entire structure of industry by beginning, on 
November 1, a general strike in the bituminous mines. 
After two attempts by Secretary of Labor Wilson to 
effect an agreement between the operators and the 
operatives, it appeared last Monday that every possi- 
bility of averting the catastrophe had been exhausted 
and that the army of soft-coal miners would carry 
out their declared decision to throw down their tools 
at the beginning of November and deprive the country’s 
basic industries of the source of the motive power that 
keeps them going. 
President Issues Solemn 
Warning to Miners 

In the face of this national emergency the President, 
from his sick-bed last Saturday, issued a statement 
reviewing the action of the United Workers of America 
in breaking their contract with the mine owners by 
seeking to enforce their demand for a thirty-hour week 
plus an increase of sixty per cent. in wages, and in 
these words pointing out the grave consequences of 
the strike decided upon by the unions: “It is apparent 
that such a strike in such circumstances would be 
the most far-reaching plan ever presented in this coun- 
try to limit the facilities of production and distribu- 
tion of a necessity of life, and thus indirectly to 
restrict the production and distribution of all the 
necessaries of life.” Characterizing the proposed strike 
as not only “unjustifiable” but “unlawful,” the Presi- 
dent wrote: “The law will be enforced, and means will 
be found to protect the interests of the nation in any 
pune BEBCY, that may arise out of this unhappy busi- 
ness. 
Collective Bargaining the Issue 
that Broke the Conference 

Grave as it is in its possibilities from every aspect, 
the development of the coal-strike situation was only 
a phase of the complications that assumed increasingly 
menacing proportions with the breaking up of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference on Friday, October 24, 
after the Employees’ group had withdrawn because 
of the refusal of the Employers’ representatives to 
accept their resolution according unlimited recognition 
to the principle of collective bargaining. 
lution obtained the support of the Public group, but 
the Employers declined to bind themselves to the ac- 
ceptance of any form of representation their employees 
might select in their dealings with the Employers. 
No sooner had the Employers defined their uncompro- 
mising attitude on this basic issue, than the Labor rep- 
resentatives, headed by Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, marched out of 
the conference-room. The spirit in which the Labor 
men quitted the Conference was indicated by Mr. 
Gompers’s announcement to the Employers, “The die 
ISvCaBieee 
President’s Final Plea 
Proves Unavailing 

On the eve of the break-up of the Conference, the 
President, from his sick-bed, made a final but unavail- 
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ing plea for common counsel between labor and capital 
for the benefit of the entire people. In asking: all the 
interests represented in the Conference to make every 
effort to reach some agreement on the labor-capital 
issue as a whole, the President wrote, with a prevision 
that proved doubly significant in the light of the events 
that quickly followed the failure of the Conference to 
agree: “At a time when the nations of the world are 
endeavoring to find a way to avoid international war, 
are we to confess that there is no method for carrying 
on industry except in the spirit and with the very 
method of war? Must suspicion, and hatred, and force 
rule us in civil life? Are our industrial leaders and 
our industrial workers to live together without faith 
in each other, constantly struggling for advantage 
over each other, doing naught but what is compelled?” 
Lines of Labor Conflict ; 
Spread Out More Widely 

Hardly had the echo of the reading of this final ap- 
peal from the sick-room at the White House died down 
in the council chamber of the Industrial Conference, 
when the “intolerable outlook” of which the President 
had warned the Conference and the country began to 
develop in ominous proportions. After the withdrawal 
of the Labor group it became apparent that the Con- 
ference was as dead as if it never had been called. 
Furthermore, ominous meaning was attached to Gom- 
pers’s declaration, “The die is cast,” by the announce- 
ment that the American Federation of Labor had 
decided to back the strikers in the steel mills, and 
also that the Railroad Brotherhoods, who had _ sus- 
pended action on their demands while the Conference 
sought a common labor-capital platform, would now 
resume the offensive with the prospect of a railroad 
strike to be added to the other disturbances that are 
hampering the productive processes of the country. 
Force Looming Up 
as the Ruling Factor 

It appeared at the beginning of the week that the 
final arbiter in the industrial life of America in the 
immediate future would be the element of force. 
Throughout the ranks of organized labor there was 
a plainly perceptible determination to press for the 
solution, on brief notice, of the basic economic prob- 
lems with which society has been grappling without 
avail for generations. Among employers the impres- 
sion seemed to be taking the tangible form of grim 
conviction that the issues presented by labor are so 
far-reaching as to put in imminent jeopardy the control 
of industries by their owners even to the modified 
extent implied by a recognition of the right of labor to 
designate the terms upon which it is willing to work. 
In view of the growing divergence of opinion and pur- 
pose between the two camps, the Government was tak- - 
ing measures to safeguard the basic public rights in- 
volved in the controversy. The nature and scope of 
these measures were indicated by the President’s refer- 
ence to Federal action in the event of a strike in the bi- 
tuminous-coal fields and by the earlier announcement 
by Secretary of War Baker that his department was 
prepared to respond “instantly” to any request from 
a State for troops to enforce order within its boun- 
daries. 4 
Movement to Restore 
Daylight-saving Law ; ; 

Repealed recently by Congress, the daylight-saving 
law, which ceased to operate last Sunday under the 
terms of its own provisions, will not be put in opera- — 
tion next spring on a national scale unless legislation. 
for that purpose is enacted in the mean while. . An 
effort is being made, however, by the National mel 


5 
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Saving Association to restore the benefits of the law 


_ (a point upon which there appears to be some diver- 


gence of opinion) by municipal ordinances and state 
laws. The Board of Aldermen of the city of New York 
recently adopted an ordinance which makes the day- 
light-saving plan a permanent institution in the me- 
tropolis. In other large cities similar action has either 
been taken or is contemplated. It is announced by the 
National Daylight-Saving Association that the local 
restoration of daylight-saving will be pressed with 
energy, with a view either to such an extension of the 
practice as will make it national in its application, 
or to a demonstration of public sentiment in its favor 
that will induce Congress to restore to the statutes 
the Federal legislation which it has repealed. s. 7. 


Brevities 


As a mark of our culture and restraint, the mob 
which was beaten with clubs for its assault upon an 
American company singing a German opera in New 
York is illuminating and discomfiting to intelligent 
people among our friends and allies beyond the seas. 


The best epigram spoken of the Baltimore meetings 
was by a lady who said, “Our enthusiasm was at the 
expense of reverence.” One reason is, we meet too 
much in secular places, and the atmosphere is dis- 
tinctly bad. It also goes with us when we enter the 
church. 


The General Conference may well regard its Balti- 
more action with proper pride, in declaring the right 
of industrial democracy. Beside it the industrial pro- 
gramme of the Interchurch World Movement seems 
vague, not to say evasive. When will the church as a 
whole have the courage and the intelligence to say 
something when it says something? The present in- 
dustrial system is not “on trial.” It is a failure. 


Prof. Gilbert’ Murray says: “If you do not want 
another war, then, whether you like Germans or hate 
Germans, whether you trust Germany or mistrust Ger- 
many, have her inside the League, bind her with fair 
covenants, watch her, talk with her, treat her fairly, 
leave her no ground for violent resentment, and be 
prepared to crush her instantly if she breaks her 
pledges, just as any other pledge-maker under the 
League will be crushed.” 


Congregations as makers of ministers will take this 
incident home: “Now that Dr. John Kelman is com- 
ing from Edinburgh to Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, the Continent is reminded of 
a story of a conversation between an elder of a near-by 
church and a trustee of the Fifth Avenue church. 
‘Well,’ said the elder, ‘I should hardly call your new 
minister a great man.’ ‘No,’ replied the trustee. ‘He 
may not be a great man now, but we shall make him 
a great man.’ ” 


President Hadley of Yale fell into the common 
bromidic attitude on efficiency recently: ‘“Profes- 
sional efficiency is a valuable thing, and it is good to 
lay the foundations for it as early as we can. But the 
example of Germany shows us how a nation can de- 
velop professional efficiency to the very highest degree 
and yet miss altogether the habits and powers of mind 


' which are essential to political freedom and Christian 


conduct.” The worst inefficiency in modern history 
was Germany, for she denied the very heart and soul 
of efficiency, which is service in love for mutual well- 


- being. fe 
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| LETTERS totHe EDITOR | 


Let Us Be Competent 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiaAn RecistrEr :— 


It is the noon hour of October 21, 1919. The day’s 
second mail has just been delivered. Included in it is 
a parcel of programmes announcing the details of the 
meetings of the General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches to be held at Baltimore, 
Md., October 14-17, 1919. 

One understands something of the difficulties en- 
countered by programme-makers, and it may well be 
that some unusual delay has held up this particular 
piece of mail. Similar things, however, have happened 
before in the case of district Unitarian conferences, if 
not with the General Conference. 

So far as one can judge, the Baltimore meetings 
were well-attended, enthusiastic gatherings. Might 
not both attendance and enthusiasm, however, have 
been still greater if the details of the very excellent 
programme could have been in the hands of ministers 
and parishes two to three weeks ahead of the scheduled 
time of the gathering, instead of four days after the 
closing event of the Conference? 

These words are not intended as a censure upon any 
one, but are penned to emphasize the obvious necessity 
of a more careful attention to the details of practical 
efficiency if we are to fully embrace the opportunity 
that is ours. Advance programmes might conceivably 
have made the Baltimore meetings even better than 
they were, and a wider publicity outside of the local 
press for gatherings of a nation-wide interest have 
done much to attract public attention to Unitarianism 
as a vital force in the religious life of the day. 

Epmunp H. RepemMan. 


TRENTON, N.J. 


[Mr. Reeman’s letter is a temperate complaint. 
There are many like it. Tun Recaisrer was unable to 
publish the General Conference programme in advance, 
because the programme was not ready virtually till 
the opening of the meetings. The attendance would 
undoubtedly have been larger if the parishes had been 
properly supplied.—Tux Eprvor.] 


Celebrate Peace Day 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I suggest that the observance of November 11, 
as Peace Day, should be instituted this year, and should 
be made country-wide? 

We have been in the habit of celebrating in our 
schools May 18, Hague Day, under the name of Peace 
Day; but should we not have a day of universal re- 
joicing on the anniversary which marks the end of 
the war, and should we not use that anniversary to 
impress upon each and every citizen throughout the 
land the meaning of the Great Day of Peace? 

Not merely by special exercises in the schools, as 
heretofore on May 18, but in colleges, churches. 
women’s clubs, theatres, and other community centres 
we should unite in a celebration which would bring 
home to every one, old and young, the necessity of 
co-operation among nations and the blessings of perma- 
nent peace. 

The material already available for such a celebra- 
tion is ample and varied. Readings, music, addresses, 
plays, moving pictures, pageants, etc., can all be made 


vehicles to carry forward the ideals which we wish 
to uphold. 

Especially should we see to it that our young people 
are equipped with information that will enable them 
to do adequately the work that as the years go on will 
certainly fall to them in the maintenance of justice 
between nations and of a continued stand against 
‘inilitarism, that precursor of war. 

BRooKLINE, Mass. Lyp1A G. WENTWORTH. 


» 


A Proper Memorial 


To the Editor of Tum CuristrAn RecisTER :— 

This letter represents a very earnest suggestion in 
regard to the Tercentennial of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth. We are a scattered group of 
people of New England descent who love her tradi- 
tions. We feel that the proposed plan of erecting a 
massive stone canopy over Plymouth Rock does not 
meet the historical and artistic possibilities of the sit- 
uation. 

We are proposing for public discussion and con- 
sideration the idea of a reproduction in bronze of the 
actual landing of the Pilgrims from the boat to the 
shore and the rock. We believe that such a statue 
would be true to the best traditions of Pilgrim sim- 
plicity. It would also embody in perpetual form a 
suggestion of the adventurous and hardy character of 
the Pilgrims. 

Perhaps those who read this may recall that most 
effective statue erected in New Bedford in memory of 
the whaler. Here we have the full story of the virile 
life of the whaler. It is told with a simplicity and 
directness that embodies the best traditions of classic 
art. The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth would 
lend itself very effectively to a similar treatment. Here 
is an opportunity to express in adequate symbolic lan- 
guage this great historic event—a vital moment in the 
spiritual history of the modern world. A full bronze 
group, boat and figures in the act of landing, would 
express in enduring form the story of the Pilgrim ad- 
venture as realistically and effectively as the Shaw 
Memorial on Boston Common does its story. 

We earnestly desire that this idea may receive ade- 
quate consideration before final action is taken. 

GORGE IsrAEL Browne. 


Eary C. Davis. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Still Democrats 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiaAn Recistmr :— 


In the issue of October 2, 1919, you quote Ambassa- 
dor Francis and support his views of the Bolsheviks 
in Russia. He cannot see how any American citizen 
can apologize for them. Does he and do you know that 
some of our American citizens hear and read reports 
of a widely different nature concerning the aims and 
ideals of this Russian party? I think that any Ameri- 
can citizen who apologizes for the Bolsheviks in Russia 
does so because he believes the reports of men who 
have been in that country and say that Kolchak is a 
tyrant. Some American citizens are still democrats. 
And some believe that although there may be evil on 
both sides, the kind of government which permits 
every workingman to vote is a better kind than that 
in which all men must submit to the ukase of a single 


Supreme Ruler. Epwarp A. Lewis. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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False Contrasts and a Moral. 
To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN REGISTER :— 


In reading Mr. Holmes’s letter in your issue of 
October 16 I find myself strongly at issue with him in. 
his closing contrast between the Unitarian and the 
Community Churches. I don’t acknowledge its validity 
for one moment. Were it true, I should not be a Uni- 
tarian. ’ , 

On the general question of the Community Church 
I have nothing to say but this: I have been preaching 
for many years that with us, as with the Hebrews, 
the community is the sacred unit, and that all de- 
nominational enterprise must be judged accordingly ; 
so that in principle I am not likely to be far removed 
from Mr. Holmes. Hence my only criticism of his 
first contrast is, that every attempt in the past to 
escape from denominationalism has only resulted in 
the establishment of another denomination. Mr. 
Holmes seems to be drifting perilously near the same 
fate. 

The Community Church is public, as contrasted to 
the private ownership of the Unitarian Church. This 
looks good as long as the word “public” stands for 
men like-minded with Mr. Holmes. But capitalists 
and politicians have religious instincts—none stronger. 
Once the Community Church becomes the fashion they 
will join on and work their way to the fore by the 
methods which have ensured their success in industry 
and state. What? Yes, sir; it is the way things go. 
On the other hand, our “private” Unitarian churches 
are wide open to every person who has the wish to 
join. 

The Community Church is humanistic in contrast 
to the Theism of Unitarians. This is either meaning- 
less or irrelevant. Few of us are Theists in the sense 
suggested. The man who regards all existence as the 
unfolding of a divine purpose knows of no relation 
to God that excludes his fellows, and, vice versa, of 
no relation to his fellows that is not divine. 

The Community Church is free: the Unitarian 
Church accepts the leadership of Jesus. What a nar- 
row interpretation of Jesus is implied in such a con- 
trast! Only yesterday I was preaching that he only 
was a worthy follower of Jesus who claimed the right 
which Jesus claimed, to go direct to the fountainhead 
of inspiration and interpret the divine life to his fel- 
lows as Jesus did to his generation. Unitarians old 
and young cheered me enthusiastically. Were they 
disloyal? 

The Community Church is social; the Unitarian 
Church individual. Nowhere is the contrast more 
false than here. For why the modern insistence on the 
social group? - What meaning would it have if it were 
not to result in a higher type of individual? Then is 
not the individual of necessity the end of redemptive 
action ? , t 

May I call attention to a trait in many of our pro- 
nounced Socialists? They denounce and criticise the 
existing order without mercy; but, as in Mr. Holmes’s~ 
discussicn of the Community Church, they assume 
that their own order, once established, must be com- 
paratively immune from destructive criticism. Why, — 
Mr. Editor, if the Community Church were established — 
to-morrow under the best auspices, there would be — 
well-meaning, enthusiastic groups who would do for 
it precisely what Mr. Holmes has been doing all al 
for the Peace Conference and the League of Natio 
They would have a divine calling to smash it to - 

Moral: Don’t discredit your own schemes in a 
by setting an example of destructive criticism! 

Cutcaco, ILL, Ernest J. Bown1 te, 
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To Be a Real Church,— 
That is the First Thing 


The distinctive business of religion was kept in the centre, 
and its own working place was magnified 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
NE OF THE MOST noteworthy addresses of 


the General Conference at Baltimore was the 
report of the Conference Council by its chair- 


man, Rev. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, minister of 


Arlington Street Church, Boston. As a clear exposi- 
tion of Unitarian principles originally set forth by 
Channing and still applicable to present conditions, 
the report commended itself to the Conference thor- 
oughly. It was both scholarly and prophetic. The 
following quotations convey its chief emphases :— 
“We come here for the twenty-eighth meeting of our 
General Confer- 
ence. It is not 
difficult to believe 
that it is the most 
critical and mo- 
mentous meeting 
that has yet been 
held. As a body 
of believers, as an 
organized __ relig- 
ious force, we are 


GAN. U ae 
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Dr. Frothingham spoke further of three other causes 
near to Channing’s heart,—peace, the spiritual life, 
and social reconstruction,—insisting that Channing 
was no pacifist, pointing out that he had remarkable 
spiritual fervor and enthusiasm and yet was intensely 
concerned with practical matters of the betterment of 
the living conditions of common men. The speaker 
dwelt upon the noticeably prevalent tendency toward 
church union, saying :— 

“Presbyterian churches are installing Baptist min- 
isters in historic pulpits, Unitarian churches are ex- 
tending calls to Universalists, and everywhere a new 
and better era seems on the point of dawning. It is 
clearly recognized by churches as well as by nations, 
and everywhere by people who have vision, that now 
is the time to get together, to establish brotherhood, 
to inaugurate a new world order,—doing away with 
social abuses, and working with a mighty effort to 
build a civilization which shall be more than merely 
nominally Chris- 
tian. And what is 
it, let us go on to 
inquire, that we 
of the liberal 
churches are doing 
toward this end? 
While Baptists 
are raising money, 
and Presbyterians 
are widening their 


confronted by fellowship, and 
greater problems Methodists are 
as well as greater merging certain 
possibilities than COMMEMORATING THE FAITH AND LiIFH OF CHANNING sects, what are we 
The tablet was dedicated in the First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, Md., October 14, Re, 2 

has ever been the 1919. It was designed by Edgar V. Seeler of Philadelphia, Pa., and executed by the doing? We have 
case before. The  Hilgarten Marble Company ee eee ii Ma It is 85% inches wide and 35 inches nothing to discard 
: F igh, and is in Botticino marble. A o Reaeld 
entire world is unless it be indif- 


Individuals and nations grope 
A new order of 
Civilization is at 


confused and restless. 
in darkness seeking for the light. 
society seems struggling to be born: 
the crossways. .. . 

“At such a time, what individual, or what group 
of individuals, what council or what religious confer- 
ence could hope adequately to utter or gather into 
formal speech a full expression of the hopes and fears, 
the dreams and doubts, the sorrows and the joys, the 
memories of war and the bright anticipation of en- 
during peace, which enter into all our hearts. 

We can only indicate some lines of progress, and sug- 
gest some definite developments and changes, which 
may properly receive the attention of our churches. 

“Except for that particular sermon of Channing’s, 


-which was preached here in this city, I presume that 


the Congregational body would never have been di- 
vided, and we should have no General Conference of 
Unitarian churches, and no American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. And when the breach at length is healed,— 
which is something that we now look forward to as 
a consummation fast approaching and devoutly to 
be helped along,—we like to think that it will be be- 
cause the essential principles of Channing are accepted 


‘as a common ground on which we all can stand. 


“Here, for instance, first of all, is Channing’s central 
thought,—the dignity, or divinity, of human nature. 
If human nature has been desecrated by this war, it 
has likewise been redeemed. Not while thought re- 
‘mains to us, and reason does its work, can we ever, 


by any possibility, forget the way in which man has 


ffered crucifixion, and been lifted on the Cross to 


£3 a 


- 
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‘mnust ultimately be assumed by all! 


ference; nothing to outgrow unless it is the satisfied 
conviction that the religious position which we occupy 
With us, there- 
fore, it is not a question of elimination, but of acquisi- 
tion; not of doctrinal subtraction so much as spiritual 
addition ! 

“We are doing two things,—remembering that the 
first disciples were all men, and that the message that 
they received and transmitted to the world was a 
spiritual message. 

“The men of our churches suddenly and unexpectedly 
have aroused themselves to the fact that they have a 
definite duty as regards this liberal faith of ours. With 
surprising energy and splendid eagerness they have 
set to work to organize our strength and give coher- 
ency to our efforts. Here are business men, accustomed 
to dealing with hard facts, and they organize this 
Laymen’s League of theirs with what great end and 
aim in view? They have a purely religious and 
spiritual aim. That is magnificent and significant and 
filled with promise for the future. It means a new 
day for our liberal faith, a constructive and a spiritual 
day. We have learned that all progress is essentially 
spiritual progress, brought about by moral and spirit- 
ual ideals. Here, therefore, is the opportunity for 
the Church, and the challenge that is offered Chris- 
tianity. Never was there so much need for spiritual 
motives, moral convictions, and religious sanction as 
there is to-day. Industrial unrest, social injustice, 
political chicanery, international incompetency to 
formulate and enforce the moral law,—all these things 
but indicate the need there is for religion, and for 


_ churches that interpret a religion that is real.” 
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A great deal was said at the Conference by many 
different speakers about Channing’s principles and 
ideals, and a great deal more about the application 
of those principles to modern conditions. Logically, 
to have a complete and unified programme, the Council 
had: realized that a third subject must be treated, the 
development of liberal thought in the hundred years 
between. Congratulations are certainly to be given the 
Council that they were able to secure for the presen- 
tation of this third subject the services of such an 
eminently qualified expert as Dr. William W. Fenn, 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School. The audience had 
already listened to two addresses during a warm 
Wednesday forenoon, but they listened with great inter- 
est to an adequate presentation of a necessarily some- 
what technical paper by Dr. Fenn on “A Century of 
Unitarian Theology.” The whole denomination and 
many people outside it are hungry for the fruits of 
Dean Fenn’s deep thinking and ripe scholarship and 
showed their appreciation of his valuable essay by 
prolonged applause. 

In outline his argument may be sketched as fol- 
lows :— 

Channing’s sermon is a thesis contending that the 
Bible is to be interpreted rationally. It is from the 
text, 1 Thess. v. 21: “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” Logically the sermon is an enthymeme, 
a syllogism with one premise omitted. The major 
premise is that the Bible was a revelation from God; 
the minor, that it is to be interpreted rationally. In 
the sermon there is very little said about the major 
premise, but the second is developed at considerable 
length. In a considerable correspondence, Channing’s 
friend, Stewart, debated the thesis, contending that 
the Bible could be interpreted literally on rational 
grounds. Reason was to establish a priori the need 
of revelation and a posteriori the fact of it in the Bible. 
Having reached that conclusion it was rational for 


man to accept what was in the Bible whether he could 


fully understand it or not. 


The Behavior of the World of Men 


Both Channing and Stewart had the ground some- 
what taken from under their feet by the next step in 
Unitarian theology, when it was pointed out that the 
Bibte could be interpreted rationally only if it had been 
rationally written. That book, it was soon seen, must 
be interpreted historically, which altered the whole 
case. For a while there was great debating about 
progressive revelation; then came the Era of Tran- 
scendentalism, when the reason itself rather than the 
Bible was viewed as the organ of revelation. Conse- 
quently the deliverances of reason were given revela- 
tion value. This was somewhat of a return to Chan- 
ning; it has been well said that “what was patent in 
Emerson was latent in Channing.” 

There followed a period of philosophic romanticism 
with many good hymns, but the critics of transcenden- 
talism were soon busy. The early critics who pointed 
out that reasoning could not be divine because so much 
of it was faulty and fallible were disposed of by making 
a distinction between reasoning and reason. The 
thing meant when reason was called divine revelation 
was the thing referred to in the common phrase, “It 
stands to reason.” 

But evolution which had seemed at first an ally 
of transcendentalism turned hostile. It was proved 
that the mind itself evolves. Then we fell back on 
religious experience. But what is religious experience 
but the experience of the religiously disposed man? 


Reason, therefore, must be applied to the behavior of 
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the world of men. The illiterate skipper who goes 
by the “feel” of the boat and the student of navigation 
who is guided by science both solve the same problems. 
How marvellous that when we think logically we arrive 
at the same result as Nature does! 

Most of Channing’s affirmations are accepted to-day 
by the school which rejected them in his day.- At the 
same time it must never be forgotten that the Uni- 
tarians themselves’ did not by any means all agree 
with him. He was always “young for liberty,” and 
we are reminded that “while truth changes from age 
to age, truthfulness has eternal worth,’ to use the 
words of the late Dr. G. B. Foster. Our attitude 
should be as Channing’s was, that of generous open- 
mindedness, with reverence for man and trust in God. 


He Saw No Laborers Present 


On Wednesday at noon, the ministers were guests 
of the Baltimore Unitarian church at a bountiful 
luncheon in the banquet-hall of the Hotel Belvedere. 
When Rev. Charles A. Wing rose to introduce as toast- 
master Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Mr. Wing was given 
a very hearty greeting as token of the thanks of the 
men for the hospitality of the church. Mr. Griffin pre- 
sided with his usual wit and felicity. His opening 
speech set a high mark for humor. He presented as 
the first speaker, Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who set forth with force and eloquence 
the Unitarian need of an ‘aim, and proposed Chan- 
ning’s threefold aim,—free and rationalized thought, 
socialized action, and a spiritualized inner life. He 
dwelt upon the second, disagreeing with a speaker of 
the morning who had claimed that we are abreast 
of Channing in social vision. Mr. Lupton called at- 
tention to the fact that while there were plenty of 
employers at the Convention, he saw no laborers there, 
and contended that the Convention would be a failure 
unless a social pronouncement of some sort were made, 
or steps taken to erect a social platform on which the 
denomination should take its stand. 

Rey. Minot Simons of Boston was introduced as the 
“new Minot’s Light of Boston Harbor.” He urged elo- 
quently the intensive development of the denomination, 
declaring his willingness to work with other denomina- 
tions but not for them. He concluded with the exhor- 
tation that we must first of all reach the people within 
reach. 

Dr. Gow of London spoke happily and effectively: 
“Channing doesn’t belong to you. His teaching has 
had a profound influence upon our life and thought. 
The relations between England and America are closer 
than ever before. Great Britain doesn’t take the iso- 
lated, don’t-care position she once did. We care a - 
great deal about what you think of us. We want to 
work hand in hand with you.” 

Rey. Charles H. Lyttle gave a eulogy of the ordain- 
ing council on the historic occasion of the ordination 
of Jared Sparks. In a remarkable and illuminating 
address he characterized the Council as “an intellectual 
leavening of the religious spirit.” Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow spoke on the present attitude of the German 
people. He found on his recent visit there that the 
upper classes, so-called, are little changed in their pro- 
Junker attitude; the middle classes are surprised and 
dazed, while the great mass of people who have suffered 
the most are friendly to the new democratic spirit. 

Rev. Dr. Charles E. Park urged the value of reading. 
the need of keeping one’s sympathies broad, the desir- 
ability of making the term “liberal” mean more than 
a nickname. He deprecated the tendency of a failing 
minister to blame it on the parish. a4 
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Dr. W. L. Sullivan was the last speaker at the 
luncheon. He called attention to the difficulty of mak- 
‘ing free units discipline themselves. It is one’s busi- 
ness to be independent, to be sure, but independent in 
order to be co-operative with others toward a great 
end. Dr. Sullivan proposed three objects: first, the 
union of English-speaking members of civilized society ; 
second, the union of Christ’s disciples everywhere; 
third, the union of ourselves. When we feel the atomic 
tendency, let us remember that independency is useless 
unless disciplined and subordinated to a great cause. 

Dr. Sullivan preceded his address by a statement 
that the committee referred to by Dr. 8. A. Eliot, ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian Association to 
draw up a social pronouncement, had not yet met; 
consequently he (Dr. Sullivan) was in favor of the 
appointing of a committee by the ministers. The 
chairman declared the question open, and Rey. C. F. 
Potter moved the reconsideration of Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese’s motion, following Mr. Lupton’s address. It 
was voted that the chair appoint such a committee. 
The following ministers were appointed: Rev. Curtis 
Reese, chairman, Rev. H. E. B. Speight, Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, D.D., and Rev. J. H. 
Lathrop. 

Late Wednesday afternoon a reception was held in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Belvedere. It was in charge 
of the Baltimore Women’s Alliance branch and gave 
the opportunity to the delegates to meet each other 
and some officials and distinguished guests. 

The memorial service Wednesday evening in honor 
of “the men and women of these churches in the United 
States and Canada who died in the service” was im- 
pressive not only for the number of people who gath- 
ered in the great auditorium of the church, and the in- 
ternational character of the service with its flags and 
hymns of both countries, but more especially for the 
spirit of reverence. 


Give Our Lives as They Gave Theirs 


The beautiful service was prepared and conducted 
by Rey. Dr. C. E. Park of Boston, and the first address 
was made by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., 
former chaplain of Base Hospital No. 7 in France. 

“Tf the gallant spirits whom we have come together 
to honor could speak,” Rev. Mr. Eliot said, “TI believe 
they would bid us think of them simply as those who 
have done their duty. In the official language of the 
army, they died ‘in line of duty.’ That tells the whole 
story. There is no further summary of any human life. 

“They went quite simply and bravely, and often 
gayly. And the miracle of their going lies in the spirit 
which they carried with them. Amid horrors and trag- 
edy, amid unspeakable folly, they kept the spirit of 
youth, of generous ardor, of unwavering devotion. 
Even more than that, they kept and nourished the 
spirit of chivalry, which is the highest product of 
human life. These lives were laid down to protect 
the weak, to defend those who could not defend them- 
selves, to save the helpless from cruelty and savagery 
of arrogant might. They gave all freely, splendidly, 
nobly. 

“They have revealed to us the sort of universe in 
which we live. They have affirmed in undeniable 
accents the divine possibilities within mankind. They 
have proclaimed that human valor and chivalry are 
unconquerable. Thus their influence will remain 
among us, ministering to our needs, bidding us make 
of our common clay what they made of it, bidding us 
show forth the spirit of mankind as they revealed it, 
_ bidding us give our lives as they gave theirs.” 
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In Dr. William L. Sullivan’s address which followed 
he set a new standard for eulogistic oratory, and, much 
more than that, he carried the hearts of the hearers 
to a high pitch of devotion to country, truth, and right. 

“Two lessons,” he said, “come to us from the death- 
scenes of these heroes, from the red verge of battle, 
from the wreck-strewn sea, and from the vast reaches 
of the upper air. First, the lesson that God calls men 
to sacrifice. They died for their country and their 
country was identified with everlasting right. Coun- 
try is one of the organizations or instruments by which 
good is effected among men. Bind country to good and 
right and you are accomplishing much for good 
and right. To keep country true to right is the best 
way of serving country and of serving right. The 
second lesson is that death is insignificant in the vast 
providences of the ageless year. We end with faith, 
as we ought; we hope as we must. We give these 
spirits as they gave themselves. We give them to 
country, to history and to God. We see the constella- 
tion of heroes fading, only because the sun of righteous- 
ness is rising. Into life they go.” 

A bugler high in the choir loft played “taps.” The 
great congregation filed out, visibly affected by the fit- 
ting recognition of the heroes from the Unitarian 
household in the Great War. 


What is the Matter with Church Music? 


Thursday morning’s session of the Conference in 
Albaugh’s Theatre was presided over by Vice-President 
Adelbert Moot. Mr. Moot presented Professor Davison 
of Harvard College, who read an unusual paper 
on “Protestant Church Music in America.” It was 
lengthy, but received great attention throughout. - The 
applause was so great that the speaker bowed his 
acknowledgments. He said in part: 

“T assume that there is scarcely one person among 
those present who would disagree with me when I 
affirm that there is something the matter with church 
music. And although throughout church history are 
scattered records of protest and even of revolution 
against existing musical forms and practices, I doubt 
whether criticism was ever more active, acrimonious, 
and futile than it is to-day. We are in a sort of lit- 
erary treadmill; the noise of the grinding is not low, 
but the output brings little or nothing by way of bet- 
terment. In all that is written and said there is 
marked disagreement as to the exact cause of the 
difficulty. 

“When we attempt to analyze the situation we are 
faced with three main questions: First, what is the 
real root of the trouble? Second, what emotions 
should church music arouse in the listener? Third, 
what music best conveys such emotions?” 

Dr. Davison made a careful review of the exterior 
conditions which govern church music, and an exami- 
nation of those qualities inherent in music itself apart 
from religion. The subject was somewhat technical, 
but Dr. Davison used his happy faculty of witty illus- 
tration to enliven the progress of the argument, and 
his descriptions of church choirs, quartets, ministers, 
and music committees were gems of amiable but 
pointed humor. He saw no speedy revolution or radi- 
cal elimination of the root of the trouble in this gen- 
eration, but insisted that the way out is by education, 
first of the minister, then of the children, and finally 
of both musicians and the church itself. 

As for the second question, the emotions that church 
music should arouse in the listener, and the third, the 
music which best conveys such emotions, Dr. Davison 
said that it is the least personal elements which 
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through music find the readiest association with 
religion, such, for instance, as a sense of inner peace, 
a sense of detachment, a sense of awe, and a sense of 
the mercy of God. 

“Tdeal religious music should so act upon the hearer 
as to wring from him the cry, ‘How good and how 
great is the Lord God! rather than that he should 
say, ‘How good this music makes me feel? Church 
music is at its best when it portrays the mystical. 
Moral precepts, such as generosity, pity, virtue, and the 
like, do not often find ready expression in ecclesiastical 
music of the first order... . ; 

“T have the support of the large majority of musi- 
cians when I say that the music which serves as the 
best conveyance of the impersonal mystic impression 
is found in the church music of the school of Pales- 
trina; in other words, the polyphonic music of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries composed by Palestrina, 
Viadana, Vittoria, Anerio, and their contemporaries. 

“There is church music only slightly less admirable 
which we could use to-day if we would. I refer to the 
compositions of the English school in the sixteenth 
century—of Tullis, Byrd, Tye, Gibbons—and in the 
seventeenth century—of Purcell, England’s greatest 
composer; music by Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn; 
and in the Reformation period, that by Hassler, Prae- 
torius, and others; and last, but decidedly not least, 
the church music of later Russian composers, as Gretch- 
aninoff, Rachmaninoff, Kastalsky, and Tschaikowsky— 
music which compares favorably with the best church 
music of any period.” 


Learn to Worship by Worshipping 


~ The Thursday morning session was further enriched 
by a discriminating paper, most valuable in its sug- 
gestions, by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., 
on “Training Children for Participation in Church 
Services.” He said in part :— 

“One general principle seems necessary to lay down. 
As children learn ® talk by talking, and to walk by 
walking, so they must learn to worship—for ‘worship’ 
is the word I shall use as a synonym to participation 
in church service—by worshipping. It is the duty 
then of home, church, and Sunday-school to provide 
an opportunity for their worship. Little more than 
this can be done. 

“The church seems the natural place for the child 
to begin to worship in, but there are many practical 
difficulties and family exigencies involved in having 
the children both at church and at Sunday-school, and 
when a minister is asked in which place he would 
rather see the children, he must choose. It is hard for 
him to answer. 

“Tn some churches the plan of devoting a part of the 
morning service to the children is admirably success- 
ful. I am inclined to think that, difficulties or no diffi- 
culties, church worship gives the best opportunity for 
children to learn reverence, and to worship among 
those who already know how. 

“But the Sunday-school has as its very function as 
an institution for religious education the granting 
to children of an opportunity for worship. The Sun- 
day-school which emphasizes and concentrates all its 
attention upon instruction in subjects, no matter how 
worthy, is recalcitrant in its duty. 

“The Sunday-school which does not provide a truly 
worshipful atmosphere, which does not lead its chil- 
dren in worthy and beautiful hymns that have come 
down the ages, which does not make them familiar 
with some of the great expressions of faith and trust 
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sanctified by usage, is not fulfilling its function of 
religious education. The Sunday-school should be the 
children’s church, its service should be ordered, digni- 
fied, solemn, without being stiff or formal or artificial.” 

Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the report of the Ministers’ Conference upon the 
standardization of the church service in Unitarian 
churches. He said: “The service should not be merely 
a combination of a musical service with platform 
oratory. That never did make a church. In order 
to get a really good book of worship we need the co- 
operation of the ministers and the great laymen. Why 
not have a commission to ask the Unitarians in Eng- 
land to co-operate with us in the production of this 
book for better worship and for these special services. 
Such a book would be used not only in the British 
Isles, but in the colonies, and we should find the same 
service when we crossed the boundaries, and so feel 
at home.” 


Mr. Collier on Living Conditions 


The afternoon of Thursday was devoted: to a trip 
to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., and the evening to a meeting reviewing the gen- 
eral topic, “The New World Order.” There were three 
speakers: Mr. John Collier of New York, head of the 
School for Training Community Workers; Mr. Paul 
U. Kellogg of the Survey; and Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Collier spoke on “Living Conditions.” He took a 
broad view of the subject, holding that living condi- 
tions have everything to do with economic and social 
conditions. He recalled how Mrs. Harvey of Kirks- 
ville, Ill., has transformed a.community by transform- 
ing their mental attitude. She convinced them that 
poverty and immorality can be cured, that the young 
people can be kept at home, that the mortgage can 
be paid off, and that through team-work, happiness 
can be purchased. Thus she moved the humanity of 
Kirksville a thousand years forward. She created, 
first, understanding, and then, co-operative action. 

Mr. Collier asserted that the way to the betterment 
of living conditions has four steps; viz., the increase 
of the “real wage,” the improvement of health, the de- 
velopment of the amusement life, and participation in 
the duties of citizenship. All this can be done by com- 
munity co-operation in organized local citizenship. 
For instance, in New York there are self-supporting 
organizations, democratic in structure and aim, bring- 
ing the individual into contact with the social order. 
The man or woman is taught to say, “What I am a 
part of and what needs me I will not destroy or ex- 
ploit.” We must get into public life so that our per- 
sonalities express themselves socially. Thus far only 
the Roman Catholics and the Jews have taken part in 
these community movements. If Protestants do not 
come in, a separate spiritual consciousness will be 
evolved. It is desirable, however, that it be Christian. 
The whole church needs the community movement and 
that movement needs the church. 

Mr. Kellogg dealt with “The Democratization of 
Industry.” He paid a tribute to Ex-President Taft 
for his work on the War Labor Board, and said that 
it had been his experience that if you scratch a social 
worker you are likely to find a Unitarian. Unitarian 
origins and democratic origins are of the same source. 
He gave a good description of labor conditions abroad, 
especially in England. 

“The most significant thing happening in England,” 
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he said, “is that an industrial government like a civil 
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government is growing up. This is slowly achieving 
that balance between liberty and efficiency which is 
so necessary to the success of democracies.” 

Dr. Crothers spoke of “The Participation of the 
Church in the New Order.” He said: “A _ realist 
might say, looking at this programme, ‘Do you believe 
that a new order has come, honest Injun? The world 
is not a better world than in 1914, but it is a new 
order, simply because the old one is smashed. Chicago 
dates its new era from the Great Fire, but the better 
era did not necessarily follow. It is just a matter of 
courage, faith, and common sense. Before the war we 
were in a fools’ paradise; some are there now,—those 
who think that if we destroy the old, the new will be 
good. The kingdom of heaven doesn’t come out of 
elemental passion. It is a slow, painful, co-operative 
task. Not change is needed, but change for the better. 
You must have a standard by which you can determine 
what is better. You must meet the realistic cynic with 
deeper realism. We must rebuild the world a little 
nearer our heart’s desire, and we must have a heart’s 
desire, 

“There is no reason for talking in an apologetic tone 
about the church. Either it is a power, or it is not 
worth talking about. What would we really do with- 
out the church? It stands for the rightness of doing 
right habitually. Never before were there so many 
intelligent people at work on social problems, and they 
are all tired. ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Rest, not from, 
but in your labors. The first thing for the church to 
do is to be a real church, which is a free body of people 
banded together to do an impracticable ideal thing. 
The church has its own work, which is not to prescribe 
a social task, but to look toward that far-off divine 
event. Don’t wait for it; act as if it were here.” 


Alliance Women Doers of the Word 


Their meetings were filled with achievement and challenge 
—Mrs. Cornish gives a notable address 


FLORENCE BUCK 


HE PROGRAMME of the Women’s Alliance on 

| Tuesday afternoon made an auspicious prelude 
to the regular conference sessions. The audience 
filled the church. The meeting sounded the tones of 
a steadfast faith, and of an optimism that is well 
grounded on thorough work. No complaints about the 
smallness of our numbers and the difficulties of the 
tasks were heard from any of the speakers on the 
Alliance programme. Doers of the word are these 


consecrated women; and out of their untiring effort 


springs their abounding confidence, courage, and 
vision. 

To many of the delegates this meeting gave their 
first view of the beautiful church, a fitting temple of 
worship, in which the brief but sincere service of 
Scripture and hymns was made doubly impressive. 
The audience itself joined in a large part of the 
service, under the leadership of Miss Lowell. Rev. 
Charles A. Wing welcomed the delegates and friends, 
hoping that their brief visit to the Baltimore church 
would inspire them as their presence inspires the 
Unitarians of Baltimore. 

The programme adhered to the presentation of the 
work already done and its outlook for future effort. 


- Mrs. Noyes, treasurer, showed that statistics can be 


made interesting and take such form that the memory 
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can hold them. The 392 branches had raised $166,000 
in the past year, of which amount forty-five per cent. 
was spent in the maintenance of the local churches. 
Of the remainder, twenty-two per cent. was devoted 
to social service including war relief, and thirteen 
per cent. to denominational purposes. Now that the 
need of war-relief work has been somewhat reduced, 
Mrs. Noyes asked a larger interest in and considera- 
tion of the last item, the denomination, by the 
branches. 

President Lowell in introducing Miss Lilla Breed of 
Louisville told of an extension of Alliance work in 
co-operation with the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, by sending trained workers to give assistance 
to Sunday-schools needing help. Miss Breed is a new 
member of the board. She spoke of this proposed 
work and of her experience with Sunday-schools; that 
the interest of adults in Sunday-schools did much to 
make children feel their value. She suggested the 
securing of a “godmother” for each class in the 
school, whose interest in the members shows them 
the value we place on their religious development. The 
keynote of our work with children in the church 
school should be that of The Alliance, “to quicken 
the religious spirit.” 

The social-service work which Alliance branches are 
doing was presented by two speakers. Mrs. Tappan 
of Boston spoke of the work of service clubs for men 
in service. These clubs, she said, are now more needed 
and more popular with the men than ever before. 
They meet the needs of the men still in service, of 
men waiting for their discharge, and, most of all, of 
the young recruit, not yet disciplined and adjusted 
to his new tasks. 

Mrs. George H. Root of the Council for Social Service 
in Boston offered suggestions for social-service work 
which Alliances may do. She quoted a saying of 
Channing, “The greatest thing in any city is man him- 
self.” She made a plea for a new outlook upon life, 
upon Americanization, upon the various lines of ser- 
vice, on the part of social workers. She revealed the 
need of play in a city as well as work, by the new 
way of emphasis on recreation, which we have learned 
to pronounce re-creation. We must help the foreign- 
born to speak and understand our language, so that 
we may be good neighbors. We must learn their race 
customs and adopt those that are good, which will 
benefit both us and them and help on the work of 
Americanization. The speaker illustrated the ways of 
working from experience gained at the North End 
Union. The Union really got hold of the North End 
through these women. She advised Alliance women 
to do their own social-service work under the guidance 
of anexpert. We have been willing to give money, and 
have failed to give ourselves. We lose out that way 
lose the young people who long to serve, lose our own 
interest, lose the real spirit of friendliness. 

The wide range of Alliance interests was shown 
through two speakers on “Our International Oppor- 
tunity.” Mrs. William L. Voigt of New York, who 
has twice visited devastated France for reconstruction 
work, drew out-her audience to make her speech 
for her, and revealed lines of interest running into 
several foreign fields. She asked the members to 
form international committees in the branches as a 
legitimate extension of their work. 

The Unitarian opportunity in England was presented 
by Mrs. Louis C. Cornish, who with Mr. Cornish visited 
fifty churches and attended many conferences and 
other meetings in England, Ireland, and Wales dur- 
ing the past summer. She said :— 
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“When Mr. Cornish went to Great Britain this 
summer to visit Unitarian churches by invitation of 
the British and Foreign Association, I accompanied 
him as a delegate from our Women’s Alliance to 
learn what I could of the British League for Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. I will try 
to tell you as clearly as I may what impressions of 
Unitarian churches and League work I received dur- 
ing these happy and, for us, eventful weeks. 


Things Alike and Different in England 


“The general condition of Unitarian churches is 
similar to ours in certain fundamental respects. There 
has been and still is the isolation incident to 
small bodies of people in widely separated areas. 
There is the reticent, self-containing quality of the 
congregational form of government which makes each 
church content to stay within its own borders and 
tenacious of its own rights and ways. We, too, have 
just this situation. But in four particulars, Uni- 
tarianism in Great Britain faces conditions wholly 
unlike ours. First, Great Britain is a homogeneous 
country. Second, all non-conformists work under the 
daily difficulties and injustice arising from living in 
a country where there is a strong Established Church 
which affects every side of national and religious life. 
Third, Britain is to a degree hardly comprehended in 
our almost too eager Republic, a conservative land. 
Here, if a thing is new, it is enthusiastically examined, 
and either accepted or rejected. 
because it is new, is looked at askance. The old 
buildings, customs, traditions are cherished. New 
ideas and ways are accepted, if at all, with consid- 
erable reluctance and doubt. In our very new country, 
conditions are fluid. In that very ancient land, they 
are static. This has been at once a source of strength 
and weakness to the national life. The whole world 
owes an incalculable debt to the dogged perseverance, 
the calmness and staying quality of British institutions 
and character. Possibly Great Britain herself may 
suffer in some degree in these days of rapid change 
from this fixity in the national life; however that may 
be, it is a factor to be reckoned with. 

“Fourth, we in America must always remember that 
Britain is not a woman’s country, as America is said 
to be, but a man’s country. For generations, the 
tremendous problems arising out of that vast Empire 
have been men’s problems. On her ability to produce 


strong men, just administrators of far-flung col- 
onies, the Empire’s fame has largely rested. And the 


institutions and daily life of the home country are 
moulded by this fact also. ' 

“We must try to understand and appreciate—for 
we cannot change—the things which are fundamentally 
characteristic of each nation’s life. We are alike in 
the fundamental truths that we believe, in the pure 
faith that we profess, in some of the roots of our 
denominational administration. We are unlike in 
many of the habits and national characteristics of the 
people. And this is well, for each country can bring 
to the other its own peculiar gifts. 

“With this background, go with me in fancy across 
that wonderful island kingdom, with its marvellously 
beautiful countryside, its varied climates, its rich 
traditions going back through long, long centuries,— 
traditions which permeate the older towns and villages 
and touch even the modern manufacturing cities. The 
endless variety in small compass and the rich tradi- 
tions alike are expressed in our free churches. The 
dignified, austerely simple country chapels, the im- 
pressive Gothic buildings of lofty stone or brick, rich in 
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stained glass, in frescoes, in carving,—these show the 
range of the buildings. And the congregations vary 
as much, from professional men and women in the 
large centres to the sturdy and independent toilers in 
manufacturing cities and on the farms. 


“Founded in 1908, the League is much younger than. 


we are and has to contend with some of the difficulties 
incident to youth. It is still mainly an English 
League, for seventy-four of its eighty-three branches 
are in England, six are in Wales, three in Scotland, 
none, I believe, in Ireland,-and six in the overseas 
dominions, namely, one in South Africa, two in Aus- 
tralia, and three in New Zealand. The League, too, is 
affected by the national characteristics of which I 
have spoken, but it is bravely meeting the complex 
moral, social, and religious problems of our times, 
and it is its beautiful forward-looking spirit that 
I wish chiefly to emphasize to-day. During the past five 
years, new projects have not been undertaken. Time, 
strength, and money have been concentrated on work 
for men in the service connected with the churches, on 
visiting the sick and wounded in local hospitals, on 
relief work connected with the war. In normal times, 
much of the League’s work is like that of our Alliance 
branches,—meetings are held monthly or weekly and 
members sew, have lectures and social meetings, work 
for needed relief in the community and for their 
churches. 

“Work which is different from ours will particularly 
interest you. In some places, young girls belong to 
the branches as well as older women, and all ages 
work together. In one branch an older member is on 
the committee of the Junior League and a young mem- 
ber from the Junior League is on the branch committee 
of the older women—a successful experiment. In a 
number of branches, evening meetings are successfully 
held. Young women from sixteen to twenty-one years 
of age are encouraged to join as associate members; 
they pay a small fee or none at all. | 


Reckless with Life of Young People 


“One interesting plan is this: 
women in the church adopt younger girls in the Sun- 
day-school, call them their ‘adopted daughters’ and con- 
sistently cultivate friendship and comradeship with 
them. 

“When the minister of one of the churches went to 
the front with the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the branch women divided their town into districts, 
with from twenty to thirty families in each district. 
League members were appointed friendly visitors to 
each district. So well did these women conserve the 
life of that church during their minister’s absence, 
that this successful experiment may become a perma- 
nent source of strength in that parish. 

“League women emphasize the deepening of the de- 
votional life of the denomination and of individuals. 
They lay special stress on warmth and reverence; they 
urge the custom of family worship in the home; they 
have published a little book of prayers written by 
League members for daily use, and during the war 
they started religious services conducted wholly by 
women for women. The leaders for such services are 
most carefully chosen for their spiritual vision and 
reverent faith; no business or social element is per- 
mitted; the meetings are wholly devotional. These 
services grew out of the needs of the war, when 


women realized more than ever before that only a- 


deep religious faith could sustain them. They have 
been a source of true strength and comfort and have 
been deeply appreciated. : 


Older girls or young ° 
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“Above all, League women support their ministers 
in emphasizing two things. 

“First, we must follow up our children and young 
people, and never let them get away from our fold. 
Said one woman to me, ‘Other denominations are not 
so reckless with the spiritual life of their young people 
as we have been’ In Great Britain, the difficulties 
attending the secular education of non-conformist chil- 
dren are very great. Unitarian children go to Church 
of England schools and colleges; they cannot join the 
class organizations; they are cut off from normal, 
happy social life. The temptation to do the easy thing 
is very great. The Quakers in England recognized 
this danger thirty years ago. They founded Quaker 
schools in order to themselves supervise and thus 
hold their young people, and the Quaker schools in 
England are to-day among the finest in the kingdom. 
Unitarians are beginning to do likewise. Several 
schools have already been started. 


Spiritual Education, Religious Expression 


“Secondly, League women believe that as Unitarians 
we have not demanded enough sacrifice from our chil- 
dren. We have made our wonderful faith cheap be- 
cause we have not expected enough from it or from 
them. Youth is not attracted to a path so smooth 
that there are no victories to be achieved. As one 
woman said to me: ‘Young people think our faith isn’t 
good enough for them to be interested in; we make 
things too easy; we want to teach them to conquer 
and to endure. Our faith combines everything,—the 
fearless mind with deepest piety and the scientific ap- 
proach,—and no faith before has had exactly this 
combination.’ 

“Some churches now hold special services of wel- 
come into the church, and consecration services for 
young people for which they are very carefully pre- 
pared beforehand by courses of instruction. Last 
year all the young people in the churches in the London 
district met for instruction at Essex Hall, the British 
and Foreign Headquarters in London, and had their 
final consecration service at the beautiful Roslyn Hill 
Church in Hampstead, with a special sermon for young 
people. 

“T bring you also the following suggestions: Give 
children and young people more responsibility,—the 
eare of flowers on the communion table, a chance to 
sing in the choir. Have religious services for children 
in which the children themselves take part. Let chil- 
dren read the Bible lessons, for instance. 

— “You will observe that in all this work the religious 
side is emphasized ; not entertainment, not amusement, 
but spiritual education, religious expression. 

“No account of the work done by the League would 
be complete without a statement of what its members 
have done for overseas men during the war. At Law- 
rence Hostel, a charming little building next Essex 
Hall in London, they have kept ‘open house’ for men 
in the service. Here some seven hundred Unitarian 
men from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Amer- 
ica have been given meals and lodging. Seven thou- 
sand men have been on their mailing-list and have re- 
ceived personal letters, Christmas cards, and a spe- 
cially prepared booklet, and in cases of death, parents 
have been written to. 

“In closing this attempt to tell you briefly what our 
liberal sisters of Britain are thinking and doing, I 
extend to you their greetings and the earnest wish 
which many of them expressed to me for closer under- 
standing and co-operation. 
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“T consider it my solemn duty to plead for this bet- 
ter understanding. With a profound sense of the 
dangers threatening to overwhelm the world, I believe 
that the future of mankind depends more than we now 
realize on co-operation between the British Empire and 
the United States. Can we expect Greece and Turkey, 
Italians and Slavs to understand each other if we, 
the English-speaking nations, cannot do so? With all 
the earnestness of which I am capable, I ask each 
Unitarian woman here to-day to deliberately set her- 
self the task of pleading and working for co-operation 
between our two great countries. 

“Let us begin such increased co-operation with our 
American Alliance and the British League.” 

Alliance members will read the list of appeals in 
Word and Work with more interest after hearing Miss 
Effie E. Whitman’s account of them, and they will go 
to their local branches inspired with a more eager and 
ardent spirit after listening to the rousing appeal of 
Mrs. Atherton, the recording secretary. 

An enthusiastic welcome awaited the last speaker, 
now the veteran in service in Alliance work, the cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Robert H. Davis. Chan- 
ning is still our leader, she said, and to take fearlessly 
the way he showed us in religion is to be faithful to 
his teachings. Alliance members should love their re- 
ligion, answer the calls for service, turn emotion into 
energy for good, and be not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision. 

The response of the members present to the stirring 
appeal of all the addresses seemed to be made in the 
spirit with which they sung, at the close, 


“Be swift, my soul, ... be jubilant, my feet, 
Our God is marching on.” 


On Wednesday noon four hundred Alliance women 
sat down to luncheon at the Hotel Emerson. Owing 
to the size of the gathering the company was seated 
in two halls. On the Roof Garden Mrs. Francis L. 


Dunham, president of the Baltimore branch, extended 


the welcome of the Baltimore ladies, while the same 
gracious message was given to those on the mezzanine 
floor, by Miss Kate A. Ranstead, the Maryland Director 
on the National Board. 

Miss Lowell, president of The Alliance, introduced 
Miss Ida Slade of New York, who acted as toast- 
mistress on the Roof Garden, and Miss Whitman, vice- 
president, presented Mrs. John H. Lewis of Lynch- 
burg, Va., who presided in the other assembly. 

Miss Slade modelled her programme on THE Curts- 
TIAN Reeisrer, introducing the speakers as represent- 
ing the different departments of the paper, closing 
with Church News and Pleasantries. 

The following ladies addressed both companies: 
Miss Keager of Denver, Col., Miss Harriet R. Spalding 


of Los Angeles, Calif., and Mrs. John ©. Perkins of 


Seattle, Wash., each of whom brought the greetings 
from the Alliance members in her section; while Mrs. 
Louis C. Cornish told of conditions as she saw them 
in England and spoke especially of the spirit and the 
work of the British League of Unitarian Women and 
urged a strengthening of: the bond between this 
organization and The Alliance. 

Mrs. Emile Glogau, president of the New York 
League, and Mrs. George R. Dinsmoor of the New 
England Associate Alliance, spoke for their societies. 

The frequent touches of humor with the underlying 
tone showing strength of endeavor and a beautiful 
comradeship, and the spiritual note in all the speeches, 
served to make the occasion one of the pleasantest of 
conference week. 
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Deity 


By Amado Nervo of Mexico. Translated from the Spanish by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


As in the pebble sleeps the fiery spark, 

The statue in the clay, inert and dark, 

So slumbers the divine, O soul! in thee ; 
But underneath the stroke of pain alone, 
Smiting and smiting, from the lifeless stone 
Leaps forth the lightning flash of deity. 


Do not complain, then, of thy destiny, 
Since what there is of the divine in thee 
Only through it can rise into the light. 
Bear, if thou hast the courage, with a smile 
The life that the great Artist all the while 
Is carving, with his chisel-strokes of might. 


What matter hours that teem with grievous things, 
If every hour into thy budding wings 

Adds one more feather beautiful and free? 

Thou yet shalt see the condor high in air, 

Thou yet shalt see the finished sculpture fair ; 
Thou yet shalt see, O spirit, thou shalt see! 


The Soul of America in the Orient 


First of a series of travel articles by a familiar clergyman 


—The world aboard ship] 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


church dominates the view; here it is the grain 
elevator.” “Do you consider that an advance?” 

I asked. “That depends,” was his reply. ‘One sug- 
gests food for the body, the other food for the soul.” 
We had been coming out from the gloomy woods 
with their unnamed lakes that stretch so uninter- 
ruptedly from Ottawa almost to the end of Ontario, 
and had passed beyond Fort William. The monot- 
onous medley of felled trees, of stumps, of half-cleared 
ground, and woods had given place to vast stretches 
of plain. Here and there a village, here and there 
a well-built house; but everywhere, now, this sweep 
of yellow wheat, this black soil, these wire fences, 
and these well-built elevators at stations. An auto- 
mobile would go speeding along the roadway near 
the railroad track, or a farmer’s wagon drawn by ex- 
cellent horses. The whole country spoke of a_ pros- 
perity still in its infancy, of a diffused comfort for the 
oncoming generations who were to be possessors of this 
vast material kingdom, as yet only touched in spots. 
No need to speak of Winnipeg. It has been talked 
about and written about until we all know something 
of its marvellous growth, its modern conveniences, 


ale EUROPE,” said my travelling companion, “the 


and its push and energy. Although we know it, we. 


are nevertheless surprised when the train pulls in on 
the upper level of the Metropolitan Station and we 
walk through tiled lobbies and out upon well-paved 
streets with buildings here and there rearing their 
heads skywards in ambitious imitation of larger East- 
ern centres. We do not,-perhaps, know so well the 
character of the present settlers in the near-by regions 
and beyond; therefore it is interesting to study the 
passengers in the heavily laden trains that are rolling 
west from Montreal, and to talk to those who are 
making Winnipeg and Regina their points of depart- 
ure for the interior. There are not so many foreigners 
as in the period before the war, not so many poor peo- 
ple. The settlers are from the United States, from 
the older parts of Canada, and from Great Britain. 
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The conductors will tell you this, even if you do not 
notice it yourself. The British spirit is also much 
in evidence. These people who are going to be the 
future inhabitants of this great central plain feel 
the throb of the Empire. Perhaps this may be be- 
cause so many of them were soldiers, perhaps because 
of the nearness of the war. Whatever the reason, the 
Empire spirit is self-evident. This Empire spirit 
shows itself in Vancouver on the Pacific Coast. It 
was not there to any extent a quarter of a century 
ago, nor did the newspapers at that time give the 
space they do now to British affairs. The Canadian 
Pacific system must be credited for this growing self- 
consciousness: its speedy boats from Liverpool to 
Montreal, its rapid trains across the continent make 
intercourse easy, establish intimate relationship be- 
tween London and the Canadian dominion. The 
Canadian Pacific is also building up as well a nearer 
sense of relationship between Canada and the Orient. 
Shanghai (so largely British) is hardly farther away 
in time from Vancouver than is Savannah from Se- 
attle in our own United States. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the Canadian 
Pacific Ocean System that has made it possible to 
travel so luxuriously to-day from North America to 
the Orient. Going on board such a vessel as the 
Kmpress of Asia, one feels as if one had stepped into 
some first-class New York hotel; indeed, there are few 
hotels so spotless, so admirably managed, where the 
food is of such first-class quality and so appetizingly 
cooked. Deft, clean Chinese stewards give service, al- 
most anticipating the travellers’ wants. These Chinese 
everywhere, as sailors, as deckroom workers, as stew- 
ards, give the Oriental touch, heightened by the Fil- 
ipino orchestra and by the comparatively large num- 
ber of Japanese and Chinese merchants and scholars 
among the first-class passengers. Another noticeable 
change in ocean travel is the large number of children 
carried. There are about thirty-five under twelve 
years of age on this voyage, and most of them are 
infants or under seven years., A special nursery is 
provided. It is a cheering sight to go into the nursery, 
among hobby-horses and swings, and see the delighted 
little ones. On deck there are perambulators and 
infant carriages, and on a sunny afternoon the upper 
deck is like a great children’s promenade. Families 
travel now where formerly only adult individuals 
dared the inconveniences and risks. Why not? Here 
is the splendid lounge; in the grate burns a cheery 
coal fire. In every stateroom there are special electric 
heaters. Physicians and trained nurses can be sum- 
moned by the touch of a bell; food in variety and of 
best quality is to be had at almost any hour; and 
danger is reduced to the minimum. 

One has rather a queer feeling to wake up into to- 
morrow in order to catch up with Time; to realize that 
in some fashion a day has slipped out of the cal- 
endar and one is the poorer by so much. Going to 
bed Tuesday night, we awoke on Thursday morning! 
Time’s eccentricities become confusing. One starts to 
go to the extreme East, yet here we are sailing due 
west. Our watches are set for a certain hour, but 
the sun’s chronology is different and they have to be 
changed every night. East seems west, and west, 
east; and this sense of confusion is heightened by the 
mixture of customs on board. English officers give 
orders to Chinese sailors. American generosity goes 
forth in the form of Japanese currency. Ragtime 
Negro melodies are interpreted by Filipino musicians 
with Spanish instruments. Oriental cooks serve 
French dishes, and Parisian fashions hobnob with 
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Mandarin coats and Thibetan hats and jewelry. Dis- 
tant and unknown places are talked of with familiarity. 
A journey overland in a sedan chair carried by coolies 
seems no more strange than a ride in a trolley-car 
from one part of an American city to the other. Sun- 
day seems to be the day for sports and gambling at 
one end of the boat and for church services and mis- 
sionary conferences at the other end. Language be- 
comes so confused that the ear hardly knows whether 
it is hearing French, Russian, English, “Cantonese,” 
North Chinese, Japanese, or the voices of a modern 
Babel. 

The passengers, too, suggest all sorts of queer and 
far-off places. Here is a young architect going into 
Siam above Mandalay! here a whole family bound for 
Thibet. To reach their station it will be necessary 
for them to go down the coast to Cochin-China, travel 
through the French protected section, then with guards 
to be carried for twenty-three days in sedan chairs 
along trackless ravines and hills until the little valley 
up ten thousand feet is reached. Here is a young 
girl from Georgia about to go, in the interest of the 
Standard Oil Company, fifteen hundred miles into the 
interior of Western China. Next to her is a nurse 
of some evangelistic mission proceeding to Upper 
India. A most delightful doctor and his wife are 
bound for Pekin. Five young men are engaged for 
Y. M. C. A. work in Vladivostock. These Americans 
are intimate with Chinese delegates from the Peace 
Conference, with Chinese manufacturers and Japanese 
Yes, the world meets and 
becomes one on a Pacific ocean-liner, and each part 
comes to understand more sympathetically every other 
part. 


Every-day Things 
LYMAN HENRY HOWARD 


T IS PLEASANT to see the way the poets are re- 
[[emine to the old, familiar things of every-day 
“ life. The panoplied pageants of royalty and their 
dazzling array of colors seem to be losing their attrac- 
tion and the poets are finding subjects for inspiration 
in the most humble, commonplace objects—a child’s 
discarded toy, a wayside flower, or a thumb-worn 
album. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
s The captains and the kings depart.” 


Whether this change is due to a reaction from the war 
or whether the real purpose of the war—the preserva- 
tion of these humblest, dearest things in life—is now 
being recognized by our singers is a matter of opinion. 
But certainly the great majority of American poets 
cannot be accused of doing anything to weaken home 
and family ties so long as they sing in this strain. 
On the contrary, they are doing society and literature 
a great service, for it has often been observed that a 
poet seldom sings so effectively as when he extempor- 
izes upon an incident or object—it little matters how 
small—in his individual experience; and when once 
a poet sings effectively, the whole universe, as of course 
everybody knows, sings with him. An ordinary poet 
can write an ordinary song about the most impressive 
subject, but it requires a really great poet to celebrate 
a small object in the unforgettable way Shelley cele- 
brated the skylark and Wordsworth the daisy. 

Of poems that touch the nature-loving instinct, one 


cannot help but find delight in a poem by Agnes Lee, 
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which appeared originally in The Dial. Was it Gold- 
smith who made one of his characters in “She Stoops 
to Conquer” declaim on a love for everything old— 
“old pictures, old books, old friends”? Apparently 
Miss Lee must be of somewhat the same opinion, for 
it is not often that a poem appears in which the new 
and the old are so strikingly contrasted in favor of 
the latter. Despite its unusual metrical form, there 
is much pleasing imagery and vivid pictorial beauty 
in these lines, and tle last stanza is so gracefully 
phrased as to seem almost worth memorizing after the 
first reading :— 

Two CANALS 

AGNES LEE ; 


The old canal forlorn, forsaken crawls, 

Its locks decayed and its low water stirred 
By minnows, all its past ensepulchred 

In whispering walls. 


Here mystery holds the moments with delight. 

The banks are dark with groves; the paths, half blotted, 
Struggle along the edges bramble-knotted, 

Scentful as night. 


The rough-hewn chasm is never entered now. 
The steep walls, viny with forgetfulness, 

Out from their crevices push flower and cress 
And greening bough. 


And parallel, and half a mile away, 

The new canal, a broad deep channel, reaches 
Across the prairie where the sunshine bleaches 
The grass all day. 


Its lines are open to the eye and clear. 

New minds laid out the granite with new science, 
And new invention wrought for time’s defiance 
The perfect gear. 


Soon it shall bear high steamers on its breast; 
Soon, with the shedding forth of its renown, 
River shall tell to river, town to town 

The world’s unrest. 


Ah, but a tree, a vine, a rose? Not one! 
The banks stretch out monotonous and bare. 
Naked and smooth the peerless walls upglare 
When the day is done. 


Modernity, build strong! The price we know. 
Bring to the land new steel, new stone, new faces! 
But it’s in the crannies of the old, old places 
The flowers grow. 


Another memory-haunting bit of verse is David Mor- 
ton’s “A Garden Wall,” taken from the pages of The 
Bookman. .The subject is one which would appeal 
to almost every poet, and the manner in which Mr. 
Morton has interwoven in verse all those things that 
naturally cluster about an old wall is delightful. In 
addition to suggestive detail, the lines convey the con- 
trast between the ostentatious and the every-day 
aspects of life. 


A GARDEN WALL 
DAVID MORTON 


The Roman wall was not more grave than this, 
That has no league at all with great affairs, 
That knows no ruder hands than clematis, 
No louder blasts than blowing April airs. 
Yet, with a gray solemnity it broods, 
Above the walk where simple folk go past, 
And in its crannies keeps their transient moods, 
Holding their careless words unto the last. 


The rains of summer, and the creeping vine 
That season after season clings in trust, 
And shivered poppies red as Roman wine,— 
These things at last will haunt its crumbled dust— 
Not dreams of empires shattered where they lie, 
But children’s laughter, birds, and bits of sky. 
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Laugh-Don’t-Cry 
ANNE BLAIR 


Have you ever seen little Laugh-Don’t-Cry, 
That gay little elf who lives in the sky ? 

The next time you stumble and bump your nose, 
Or fall from a tree and tear your best clothes, 
Just look up quickly, right into the sky, 

And forget how badly you'd like to cry. 

Just laugh, though softly, and don’t even frown ! 
You'll see little Laugh-Don’t-Cry sliding down 
A yellow sunbeam ! He'll make you a bow, 
And say: “Now I see that you do know how 
To call me quickly! Cries drive me away! 
But laugh and I'll come! TI listen all day.”, 


Uncle Shandy’s Palace 


MABEL S. MERRILL 


Kester Morris and his sister Lucille 
stood on their own lawn looking over the 
fence at the spotless white house next 
door. : 

“T thought it would seem like a perfect 
palace to Uncle Shandy after he has lived 
so long in that little black hovel down by 
the river,” said Lucille, thoughtfully. “At 
least, he is much better off, nobody can 
deny that.” . 

Kester nodded, but looked a trifle un- 
easy as he gazed at the bowed and silent 
figure of the old man on the side porch 
of the white house. “Uncle Shandy,” as 
all the village called him, did not look 
quite happy -in his new home. 

“Seems as if he must be better off,” 
agreed Kester. ‘Mrs. Wood is a good 
cook, everybody in the house is good to 
him, and he has those two big light rooms 
where he can sit in the sun.” 

“Besides,’ added Lucille, “his board 
money helps Mrs. Wood while her husband 
is getting his broken hip well again. So lI 
can’t see why we didn’t do good all around 
by getting him up here. His pension is 
enough to keep him in a decent place. 
There was no reason why he should stay 
in that little black hut on the river bank, 
but he never would have got out if we 
hadn’t moved him.” 

With this conclusion the boy and girl 
put away the doubts that had somehow 
erept into their minds as they watched 
the old man. Uncle Shandy ought to be 
happy; it must be that he was happy now 
they had made the world over for him by 
moving him up here into the life and 
sunshine of the main street of the village 
in the house next to their own. The mild 
and gentle old man was much attached to 


Kester and Lucille, who for years had. 


been the chief sunshine-makers of his soli- 
tary life. Their delight in the idea of 
helping him to a better way of living had 
been so irresistible that he had fallen in 
with their plans. In fact, for a week or 
two he had been much pleased and excited 
over the doings on Main Street and the 
callers who came to see him. 

He went on tiptoe in and out of the 
rooms which Kester and Lucille had pre- 
pared for him in the white cottage which 
belonged to their father. Since these two 
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rooms were not included in Mrs. Wood’s 
lease, Uncle Shandy could have them rent 
free—a great help to the old man who had 
only his pension and who was too lame 
to earn money in any way. Uncle Shandy 
never tired of telling his visitors how “the 
children” had fixed him up these fine 
rooms, though Kester had been using one 
of them for a studio and Lucille had 
meant to hold the winter meetings of the 
Thimble Club in the other. 

Kester and Lucille left their doubts be- 
hind and started on the little expedition 
they had planned. Kester wanted to go 
to Riverton, a neighboring town, to order 
the big camera he had been saving up his 
money to buy. Lucille was going with him 
to find out if the Riverton stores had a 
fall suit that would not cost more than 
the amount of the check Aunt Caroline 
had given her on her birthday. 

“Let’s walk, by the river road,” proposed 
Kester. “I'll take my old camera and see 
if I can get a good picture of the falls 
before the water goes down.” Lucille joy- 
fully agreed. It was a glowing October 
morning, just the morning for a long walk. 

The river road led them down past the 
little black hovel which they had _ per- 
suaded Uncle Shandy to exchange for his 
present clean and sunshiny quarters on 
Main Street. It was a three-room house, 
unpainted, and black with weather, and 
standing near the river in the shelter of 
thick bushes. The door was wide open 
into the little empty living-room, which 
looked as dark as a cave, with its one 
small window on the sunless side. 

“He’s well out of this place,’ said Kes- 
ter, as they peeped in. “Hello,” he added, 
“what’s this?” 

From a corner beside the old wooden 
doorstep rose the small figure of a girl 
about twelve years old, with a small 
ragged dog in her arms. Both dog and 
girl eyed the visitors in no friendly man- 
ner. 

“It’s one of the Meader children,” said 


Lucille. ‘You're Natty, aren’t you? Why, 
your eyes are all red! What’s the mat- 
ter?” 


._“You’re just one to ask that,” replied 
Natty, sulkily. “When I think what you 
two have done, I almost want to set my 
dog on you! Scrap and I hadn’t anybody 
but Uncle Shandy, and now you’ve taken 
him away! We're miserable and so is 
he!’ 

“Are you sure of that, Natty?’ Lucille 
looked startled as she gathered the sorry 
little figure in her arms. “I mean, are 
you sure Uncle Shandy isn’t happy up on 
Main Street? How do you know?” 

“’Cause I know just how I'd feel if 
I’d been taken away from a dear little 
house that was all mine! We used to 
have such good times here when I helped 
him fry potatoes for dinner. And now he 
hasn’t anybody to look after him except 
a woman that keeps him all starched and 
ironed so that he feels just like company. 
I couldn’t find any place to put my feet 
when I went up to see him, the house was 
so full of flowered rugs and things.” 

“Why, that’s nonsense, Natty,” remon- 
strated Lucille. “You think Uncle Shandy 


isn’t happy because you miss him your- 
self.” 


© “Tueille, come here a minute.” 
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“That isn’t all,” went on Natty. “You 

ought to see him when he comes limping 
down here evenings. He sits here on the 
doorstep in the dark and doesn’t say a 
word, just whistles once in a while when 
it gets too still.” 
Kester 
stopped coaxing the little dog and beck- 
oned his sister around the corner of the 
house. “Natty’s right,” he said gloomily. 
“We've made a big blunder and we've been 
seeing it ourselves, only we didn’t want to 
own it. Uncle Shandy isn’t happy at all. 
We shall have to bring him back here.” 

“O Kester, after all the trouble we took 
to get him settled? Just look at this 
little dark dirty house! You know it isn’t 
fit for him to live in.” 

“It can be made fit. Don’t you remem- 
ber that Uncle Shandy’s great castle in 
the air was to cut a window through the 
dark side of his room and let in the sun? 
I can do the work myself and there are 
some good big windows at the sash-and- 
blind shop all ready to be put in.” 

“But windows cost a great deal, Kester.” 

“Well, here’s my camera money. A fel- 
low ought to be able to get along with as 
good a camera as this old one. You could 
clean up the house a bit, couldn’t you, | 
Lucille?” 

Lucille’s face began to glow as she re- 
membered her birthday check. “I can do 
more than that, Kester. Don’t you know 
how Uncle Shandy was always trying to 
save money to buy paint for the house, 
but he never could get enough, poor dear! 
The house is so low and small we could 
paint it ourselves, and if we mix the paint 
at home we can save some money that 
way. If you give up your camera, ’m 
sure I can get along with my old suit.” 

“Let’s go and tell Natty, then,” said 
Kester, with great content. Natty was 
waiting for them on the doorstep, and 
when they told her their new plan she 
was too delighted to say a word. The 
happiest hours of her neglected little life 
were those she had spent with Uncle 
Shandy at the little black hovel. 

“They don’t want me much at my 
aunt’s where I live,” she explained to 
Kester and Lucille. “So out of school 
hours I can be down here a good deal. 
I’ll keep the house as nice as I can after 
it’s fixed up and I’d love to help with the 
cooking. JTll be learning more about 
housekeeping every day, and I'll mend his 
clothes, too.” 

“We'll find time for some cooking and 
sewing lessons,” promised Lucille, wonder- 
ing why she had never realized ltefore 
how much the child needed a helping 
hand.. “You see, Kester and I are Uncle | 
Shandy’s friends, too. We'll all help.” 

On another bright morning about ten 
days later Uncle Shandy came limping 
down to his little house by the river. His 
two friends had explained to him that 
with a bit of “fixing up” his own home 
could be made ready for him to live in © 
again if he preferred to come back. What 
the fixing up was to consist of they had 
given him only a hint. A few days’ work 
had changed the little black hovel into 
such a clean, fresh little home that Uncle 
Shandy stopped stock still when he came 
in sight of it and looked and looked. | 
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Natty was standing on the doorstep, ready 
to escort him into the sunshiny living- 
room where a kettle bubbled cosily on the 
stove. 

“And there’s stew for dinner, Uncle 
Shandy,” chirped Natty, ‘made just the 
way you like it best.” 

As the brother and sister turned from 
the door of the little house, Kester spoke 
thoughtfully. “After this, Lucille, let’s 
never try again to make any one’s life 
over.” 

“We never will,’ agreed Lucille, and 
added gayly, “Did you ever see any two 
people happier than Uncle Shandy and 
Natty? They knew better than we what 
would make them happy, but at least we 
did paint the house and let in the sun- 
shine!” 


A Remarkable Escape 


G. W. TUTTLE 


There were plenty of safe places to 
slide downhill near the old Connecticut 
schoolhouse. There were the old pastures 
with their gentle slopes, and the hills that 
always seemed to beckon, and to say, 
“Come, children, here is a good, safe 
place for you to slide.” 

But, strange to say, a dangerous hill on 
the village road was our favorite place to 
slide. The hill was very steep and we 
would glide down like an arrow shot from 
a bow. At the foot of the hill was a long 
curve in the road, and just at the end of 
the curve was a bridge over the little 
brook that flowed down the valley. The 
bridge had no railing, and when the road 
was icy there was great danger of being 
unable to keep the road at the curve, and 
going over the side of the bridge, and 
landing on the rocks below. 

This hill was a magnet to us, and as 

soon as the noon hour came, we dropped 
our books in the old schoolhouse, put on 
caps and mittens, and rushed for our 
favorite sliding-place. Even when a run- 
away horse fell from the bridge, and was 
killed by his fall upon the rocks, we 
persisted in sliding down this hill. 
_ One day the road was unusually icy and 
dangerous. Two girls, Susie Brown and 
Mary Gilbert, were on John Bradley’s 
coaster, the swiftest sled on the hill. 
Back of them, sitting astride on the sled, 
was John. 

I stood on the bridge as the sled took 
the curve at astonishing speed. Just at 
the most dangerous point, John’s foot 
caught on a bit of ice, and off he went, 
whirled over and over like a chip upon the 
smooth snow by the side of the road. 

The girls were so frightened that they 
were helpless, and did not even make an 
effort to steer the sled. On came the sled 
with the speed of an express-train. Out 
it flew into space from almost the exact 
centre of the bridge. 

There was nothing that I could do. In 
fact I was rooted to the spot with fright, 
as I felt certain that the girls were about 
to be killed or badly crippled. I expected 
to see them fall down, down on the sharp 
rocks of the brook below. : 

It still seems almost a miracle to me 


even now as I think of it. Just as the sled 
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left the bridge the girls both jumped. The 
sled was. under such speed that they shot 
through the air, clear to the bank of the 
brook, and landed in a snowdrift, right- 
side up and unharmed. They did not even 
lose their footing when they came down 
in the drift. 

The sled, relieved of their weight, 
landed in the middle of the brook. Not 
a scratch was upon either girl, but if they 
live to be one hundred years old they 
will never forget that wild ride and the 
flying leap from the sled. 


Out-of-Doors 


The reopening of school recalls thou- 
sands of boys and girls from camps where 
all summer long they have gloried in liy- 


-|ing out-of-doors, as care-free of civilization 


as Indians in their tepees. There are all 
kinds and all sizes of camps scattered 
over this country, but the largest of them 
all is the Boy Scouts’ camp on Bear 
Mountain in the Interstate Palisades Park, 
which lies partly in New York and partly 
in New Jersey. The seven or eight thou- 
sand boys who spend the summer in the 
Scouts’ camp come from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 
Sometimes as many as twenty-five hundred 
boys are there at one time, but the aver- 
age is about sixteen hundred. 

Lake Kanohwahke, one of the many 
lakes in the Park, is headquarters for the 
Sea Scouts, a branch of the Boy Scouts. 
Their uniform is different from that of 
the Boy Scouts, and whereas Boy Scouts 
obey bugle orders, the Sea Scouts are 
piped to their duties by a boatswain’s 
whistle. Next year one of the islands in 
Lake Kanohwahke will be made into a 
full-rigged ship, and the boys can swarm 
up pines for masts and can haul away on 
lines with the same zest as though they 
were sailing the high seas. This year 
Uncle Sam lent them several navy whale- 
boats, which have been in constant use 
on and about the good ship Sea Gull, the 
name of the island. 

The Boy Scout officials feed the boys 
well, as all results prove. An army doctor 
has charge of the health of the Scouts, 
and among all the thousands of boys, had 
but one case of serious sickness all sum- 
mer long. 

Each camping unit is laid out in three 
long streets of conical army tents which 
hold eight boys each. In most of the 
units the streets are not straight, but 
follow the lay of the land, with the result 
that each camp is attractive in its own 
way. 

On Bear Mountain no day is too long. 
The boys play basket-ball and football 
very seldom, because the fun of the woods 
is too alluring. HE. I. Bigelow, naturalist, 
spends his summers on Bear Mountain 
with the boys, and opens to them wonder- 
worlds of the vegetable kingdom and of 
the stars, the two faces of nature which 
he thinks of greatest interest. During the 
day the boys botanize under his guidance, 
and on every clear night they climb ob- 
servation-towers and Mr. Bigelow points 
out the constellations to them. There are 
classes in forestry, and no Scout is ig- 
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norant of the many kinds of birds which 
live in the Park. 

Mosquitoes do not trouble the boys, be- 
cause they hunt out their breeding-places 
and destroy the larve. There are over 
twenty different kinds of mosquitoes, and 
these young woodsmen learn to know 
them all. © 

Allen S. Williams has taught the boys 
to know snakes, for no boy is safe in the 
woods who does not know which snakes 
are harmless and which are poisonous; 


and, as a matter of course, every boy 
knows how to treat snakebite like an 
expert. 


Twice a week the boys have huge camp- 
fires around which they gather and com- 
pare notes on the many interests that 
summer brings them. What boy of all 
those thousands will not remember the 
warmth of those glorious campfires, with 
the smoke curling up to the stars above? 
Who wouldn’t.be a Scout and spend long 
summer weeks on Bear Mountain? But 
there is many another mountain, and 
enough room under the sky for all who 
learn that the best summers in the world 
are those spent living like Indians in the 
open. Why not all be Scouts in spirit,— 
live in the open, and learn the ways of 
the woods, and the habits of all the birds 
and animals that live in them? 


Kind Charles Kingsley 


Charles Kingsley, the great preacher, 
was so kind-hearted that he could not 
bear to see any living thing suffer. One 
Sunday morning as he was preaching his 
sermon he suddenly stopped, stooped and 
picked up something from the floor, and 
went out into the vestry without a word 
of explanation to his surprised congrega- 
tion. In a moment or two he returned 
and went on with his sermon. After the 
service, some one asked him what he had 
stopped to pick up from the floor. He 
answered that he had seen a butterfly 
lying with beautiful wings outspread on 
the floor, and was so afraid he might 
step on it that he had taken it into the 
vestry and let it fly out of the window. 
Surely every boy and girl in the world 
has read “Water Babies,’ so of course 
every boy and girl knows who Charles 
Kingsley is. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. re teats 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Letter 


Important conference on the Unitarian cause 
in the greater city—The churches 
are alive 


M. A. B. 


New York is beginning to wake up and 
realize that Unitarians have a great op- 
portunity in this city with its millions. 
It has always been a mystery to me why 
with the faith that is so dear to us we 
are not doing everything we can to make 
it known to others—the weary, the rest- 
less, those tired of being told that God 
is a stern judge instead of the God of 
love. Well, the item I start with is, that 
Monday there was a meeting at the New 
York Unitarian Headquarters of repre- 
sentatives from the churches of Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn, to consider certain 
questions formulated by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Samuel Eliot. Here are a few :— 

Should we endeavor to unite All Souls 
and Lenox Avenue congregations in one 
organization? Or should we look forward 
to the removal of All Souls Church to 
the neighborhood of Park Avenue and 
S6th Street, and Lenox Avenue Church 
to University Heights, and then establish 
headquarters in the section between Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Stations? What 
relation does the Community Church, 
which will presumably remain in the 
neighborhood of 34th Street, bear to the 
development of any such plan? 

The men and women appointed by the 
churches discussed the questions freely 
and with much interest, and there is no 
doubt the meeting will be productive of 
good, if nothing more than the bringing 
together of Unitarians who had never met 
before. No formal actions were taken, 
but the consensus was that the churches 
would continue independently as at pres- 
ent, that the two Manhattan churches will 
probably move in due time, and that the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, would 
remain in its present location. 

The women of New York churches are 
pretty well acquainted with each other 
through their New York League, and I 
presume the Laymen’s League will do as 
much for the men. The work of the 
League for the coming year will begin 
the first Friday in November, with the 
church house of the Church of the Mes- 
siah as the meeting-place. The recent fire 
in the church did not injure the chapel, 
and The Alliance felt that they must have 
the first gathering of League women, as 
has been the custom for over thirty years. 
Rey. Dr. Frank Crane of New York will 
be the speaker, his topic. being, “What 
has Democracy done to God?” 3 

One of the most active of the League 
committees is that of the Unitarian ex- 
tension and fellowship. Ministers in this 
section have been asked to co-operate with 
this committee by giving the names of 
strangers, that friendliness may be ex- 
tended, and if necessary that they may 
be assisted in finding -homes. <A card 
catalogue is kept at Headquarters, 104 
Bast 20th Street, where the list of good 
homes at reasonable prices may be found. 
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The Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church 
has been sold to a Hebrew congregation. 
The changing character of this neighbor- 
hood made this necessary. The Women’s 
Alliance opened the season on Friday, Oc- 
tober 17. Their topic for the year is cer- 
tainly a vital one, “The Industrial Crisis.” 
The speaker that day was Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, the newly elected minister 
of the church. He treated the particular 
section of the general topic in a clear 
and most interesting manner, “The Church 
and the Industrial Crisis.” This young 
man will, I am sure, make himself felt 
in New York. He has a good clear voice, 
pleasing personality, and thoughtful mind, 
and, surrounded by the band of loyal men 
and women of this church, will do good 
work for church and community. 

The services of the Community Church 
of New York, formerly the Church of the 
Messiah, are now held in the New Amster- 
dam Theatre, which in addition to its 
large auditorium possesses a Yery fine 
organ, so that the excellent music for 
which this church has been noted, under 
Mr. Clifford Demarest’s direction, is as- 
sured. . The Forum meets in the Ethical 
Culture Meeting-house, and “Civil Liber- 
ties in England and America” were dis- 
cussed by Holford Knight and Gilbert 
Cannon of England on October 19. The 
other meetings, of clubs, Sunday-school, 
ete., are held in the church house. 

The congregation of All Souls gathered 
October 5 to greet their minister, Rey. Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, and to listen to his 
sermon on “The Right Spirit for a Dis- 
ordered Time.” This church is beginning 
the one hundredth year of its existence, 
and all the people are being urged to 
make this a banner year. It is hoped 
and expected that every woman will be 
an Alliance member and that the Laymen’s 
League can count on the men of the 
church doing their part also. It is in- 
teresting for your correspondent to note, 
in reading the calendar of All Souls 
Church, that the very thing spoken of 
in the earlier part of this letter was 
brought forward by Dr. Sullivan, namely: 
“That it is our duty to let the thousands 
know who do not know that a church 
exists which will ennoble them with wor- 
ship and sustain them with the genuine 
simplicities of Christianity, while yet im- 
posing on them no impossible conformity 
or compromise. Let us invite them to 
come and worship with us.” On Novem- 
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ber 16, services will be held commemo- 
rating the one hundred years’ existence. | 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody will be the 
speaker in the morning, and Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot and Ex-President Taft in the 
evening. Dr. Sullivan closes his pastoral 
letter with these words: “Harnestness, 
devotion, and high hope, let these be in 
us all, for the work we have to do is 
mighty, and the principles that move us 
are divine.” : 

In his pastoral letter, Rev. Mr. Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
says: “Give some of the energy now 
released from war activities to your 
church in the department that most in- 
terests you. Assured success will follow. 
As a motto for the year I suggest, ‘Stress 
the things that are helpful to you; ignore 
the things which are not to your liking.’ ” 
All organizations are now in active work. 
The young people, the Old Fort Club, had 
a picnic at Staten Island on Columbus 
Day, and on Friday of the same week 
an autumn party and dance. The gay 
leaves brought home from the picnic made 
the Sunday-school room a bower. As the 
weekly calendar comes, there is still a 
call for workers at Columbia House, which 
is the Settlement connected with Willow 
Place Chapel. The new minister, Rev. 
William J. Greene, has taken hold of the 
work vigorously. The vested choir inter- 
ests the lads very much and they are 
really doing most creditable work. The 
great point in anything relating to church 
work is to give people “something to do”; 
then they are interested. At the Church 
of the Saviour, there will be for the first 
time a semi-annual meeting of the congre- 
gation, at which the plans for the winter 


of the different organizations will be pre- 


sented, and it is hoped the gathering will 
be large and much enthusiasm aroused. 
On Friday, October 24, in this church, the 
Unitarians in this neighborhood had the 
privilege of hearing Rev. Henry Gow, D.D., 
of London, who came to this country for 
the General Conference. This was the 
only time he was heard in New York. Mr. 
Lathrop’s sermon topics for October have 
been: “Perquisites of Democracy” and 
“The Price of Survival.” October 19, 
Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight of Berkeley, 
Calif., was in the pulpit, Mr. Lathrop be- 
ing in Charleston at the one hundredth 
anniversary service. 

A most delightful evening was spent at 
the Flatbush church the last week in 


A THANKSGIVING SERVICE 
By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 
_ A pamphlet of eight pages containing a most commendable service for Thanks- 
giving. 
The prayers, responses, and hymns have been selected with great care, and are 


especially attractive and appropriate. 


Single copies furnished to schools as samples upon application. 


Price eight cents each. Postage extra. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH® RuGistpR 
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September, when the social committee 
held a reception for the minister and his 
wife. The date chosen, September 25, 
was interesting, as it was the first anni- 
versary of Mr. Springer’s installation as 
minister of the church, and the birthday 
of both the minister and his bride. .The 
whole parish is delighted to welcome this 
charming young woman, who will be of 
great assistance to her husband in his 
profession. The School of Religion, as it 


‘is called here, is vigorous, and the new 


methods of teaching are attracting many 
new pupils. The Flatbush Alliance has 
as usual a well-prepared programme for 
the winter, and good leaders for each 
meeting. I notice the topic for January 
is, “Why I am a Unitarian.” As this 
society has many who have come from 
other denominations, it will be interesting 
to learn their reasons. 
sermons on Unitarianism are attracting 
much attention, and many requests have 
come for more detailed explanations than 
can be given from the pulpit. Mr. Springer 
will meet any who wish to talk over the 
sermon in his study after the service. The 
social affairs follow one another rapidly,— 
a dance for the young people, supper and 
business meeting, harvest dinner, etc. 
Bringing the people together is one of the 
best ways to make them interested in the 
church and each other. 


Rev. Frank Albert Gilmore 
1864-1919 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


In memory of my dear friend, Frank A. 
Gilmore, may I venture to add a few 
words of personal appreciation to the fit- 
ting tribute by his classmate, Rev. Walter 
Reid Hunt, which appeared in a recent 
number of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER? 

Frank Gilmore was a rare man, and his 


“premature departure, as it must seem to 


those who loved him, is a very great loss, 
—to our cause, in the first place, to which 
few among our ministers have ever been 
more loyal; and especially as a personal 
bereavement to those of us who knew him 
long and well. 

My first knowledge of him was as a 
student at the Harvard Divinity School in 
the early 90’s. With his Colby College 


chum, Rev. Abram Wyman,—one of the 


gentle saints of our household of faith, 


- who also fell in the harness before he had 


lived out the full measure of his days,— 
Gilmore took turns as superintendent of 
the mission Sunday-school at Washington 
Village, South Boston, under the good Mr, 
and Mrs. Savyary—also of blessed memory 


for some of us who worked with them. . 


Frank Gilmore was graduated A.B. of 
Colby College, in his native State of Maine, 
in 1890. He received the degree of S.T.B. 
from Haryard in 1894, being made A.M. by 
Colby College in the same year. His first, 
short pastorate was at Presque Isle, Me. 
From there he went to Haverhill for a 
little over six years, where his power as 
a preacher and his sympathy and human 


' kindness'as a pastor began to be felt. 


In the spring of 1900 he was called to 
the important college-town pulpit at Mad- 
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ison, Wis., as successor to such men as 
Henry M. Simmons, Joseph H. Crooker, 
and William D. Simonds. In Madison, 
Gilmore spent seventeen years of the very 
prime of his active life in the ministry. 
There his children grew to manhood and 
womanhood, and there he had the satis- 
faction of impressing himself on the young 
men and women of the University of Wis- 
consin who came in their formative col- 
lege years under his deeply thoughtful and 
spiritual influence. The results of the 
years in Madison are large, if scattered 
and mostly invisible. Effective as he al- 
ways was as a preacher, our friend’s 
best success was perhaps shown in his 
organization and direction of the young 
people, and in his devotion to the Sunday- 
school. In all these ways, and in the 
social life of the home, Mrs. Gilmore sec- 
onded his efforts to the limit of her 
strength. 

The material equipment of the Madison 
church was largely increased during Gil- 
more’s ministry. Through the generosity 
of Dr. Charles H. Vilas, for the most part, 
a new and commodious parish house was 
built, helping the social and young people’s 
activities of the church. Later, the same 
generous friend was responsible for the 
erection of a fine parsonage. As a good 
citizen, Gilmore took his part in the life 
of the town and of the University. He 
is the author of the excellent guide-book 
to Madison and its vicinity which is still 
in use. 

As a missionary of liberal religion, he 
became known throughout Central Wiscon- 
sin. While I was in St. Paul, there were 
few things more enjoyable than to stop 
off at Madison over a train, or for a 
longer stay on an occasional exchange; 
to be with my old friend. It did you good 
just to hear his cheery voice, and have a 
glimpse into his honest and loyal heart. 
In these last years he rarely passed 
through Buffalo without calling up on the 
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telephone and giving news of himself and 
his work as Field Secretary for the Middle 
States. 

It was not possible for me to follow the 
work at the New York Headquarters in 
detail, but I believe he put into it the 
same deyotion to the larger faith that 
went into whatever he did. The great city 
cannot have been as congenial to him as 
the more homelike communities in which 
he had lived before. And the loss of his 
two sons, indirectly victims of the war, 
was a blow from which apparently he 
could not rally. Outwardly he seemed 
much as of old, if a degree more sober and 
silent; but there was a mortal hurt within 
that even his friends could not fully 
realize. 

In taking, last spring, the pastorate of 
the church at Houlton, Me., he was return- 
ing to his home State and to the people 
among whom he had grown up. It might 
have seemed that he had many years of 
preaching and of quiet parish work before 
him; but his heart was broken, and before 
long the mainspring of his life had 
snapped. ; 

The older, spiritual Unitarianism of 
Martineau and Everett, with its strongly 
theistic emphasis, was the sustenance of 
our friend’s inner life, and formed the 
substance of his best sermons. He be- 
lieved greatly in God and in immortality. 
Essentially a conservative, to the end he 
cared little for new departures in theology 
or new interpretations of social duty. 
Now he has entered that higher Reality 
which for so long was 


“The fountain light of all his day, 
The master light of all his seeing.” 


The gain is his; but for those who knew 
and loved him it means a loss in fellow- 
ship, in affection, in incentive, which 
cannot be repaired this side the mystic 
veil through which he has passed to the 


sure reward of all the good and faithful. 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


TRUTH weighs us 
in very sensitive 


scales and tells 
us Our WORTH to the 
last grain of dust. 


Home Life of Unitarians in India 


A private letter from Miss Ruby Singh, 
a fourteen-year-old daughter of Mr. H. K. 
Singh, leader of the Unitarian movement 
in the Khasi Hills, India, gives a simple 
but interesting glimpse of home life in her 


father’s family and of the general re-, 


ligious activities of the little Unitarian 
churches there. The letter is written 
partly in answer to questions from cor- 
respondents among the Unitarian young 
people here, hence its intimate and per- 
sonal character. She writes in substance 
as follows :— 

“In response to your request I will 
give you a little picture of a day in my 
home. I am accustomed to get up at 5.30, 
my father generally calling me. First of 
all I go to the cook-room, kindle a fire 
and boil a kettle of water. One of my 
older sisters then prepares ‘tea’ (the sim- 
ple breakfast), while I study my day’s 
lessons. Then the ‘tea’ is served in the 
cook-room to all the family except father, 
who has his in his own room. At 7.30 
all the family go to father’s room for 
morning prayers; a hymn is sung (usually 
one that we have all committed to mem- 
ory), father or one of us children prays, 
and we all join in the Lord’s Prayer. As 
soon as the prayers are over, the little 
children are off for play. When my 
father has time he teaches me English, 
grammar, and practical geometry for half 
an hour or longer; and I study or read 
most of the time until one o’clock. Then 
I help in the household work,—making 
the house and the grounds around it clean 
and tidy, cooking, mending, sewing, knit- 
ting, washing, and so on, and after that I 
play. My father spends his day in the 
office. Often his day is very long. In the 
evening, on his return, as soon as he has 
taken his food, the family all gather in 
his room, where we sing a hymn together 
and he offers prayer for the night. 

“You may like to know about our public 
religious meetings. Every Sunday we 
have Sunday-school at eleven o clock, 
services with preaching at 2.30, and a 
young people’s meeting at six o’clock. At 
the Sunday-school we have classes for the 
adults and for the children, and we always 
repeat a part of our Unitarian catechism. 
At the preaching service the sermons or 
addresses are always by laymen, for we 
have no minister. There are four of our 
men besides my father in the church which 
I attend (in Shillong) who conduct the 
services and preach. On Wednesday even- 
ing we have a members’ meeting, although 
others besides our church members dre 
permitted to come; and on Friday even- 
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ing we have a home prayer-meeting held 
in rotation in the homes of our Unitarian 
families. At both of these meetings, be- 
sides hymns, brief readings of Scripture, 
and other good religious writings, prayer, 
and religious conversation, we always 
speak together or sing our statement of 
Unitarian faith. 

“On Sunday at our general preaching 
service the following form is usually fol- 
lowed (I think it must be much like 
yours in America): 1. Silent prayer. 2. 
Introductory sentences of Scripture. 3. 
A hymn or a choral response between the 
leader and the congregation. 4. Scripture 
readings. 5. The Lord’s Prayer (called 
in Khasi ‘Congregational prayer’) and re- 
sponses. 6. Prayer by the leader. 7. 
Hymn or choral responses. 8. Sermon or 


address. 9. Prayer. 10. Announcements 
or notices and collection. 11. Hymn. 12. 
Benediction. 18. Silent prayer. 


“We all feel greatly the need of a min- 
ister. We have to grope our way as best 
we can almost in the darkness. We wish, 
oh, so earnestly, that the Unitarians of 
England or of America would send us a 
Unitarian minister to teach us and lead 
us.” 


The Register for Soldiers and Sailors 


A year ago, through the generosity of 
many of our readers, 263 copies of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER were placed in the 
many camps throughout the country. As 
the time for expiration of these subscrip- 
tions drew near, THE ReGIsteR wrote to 
the various camps inquiring if they were 
to remain active during the coming year, 
and whether they would like to have THE 
REGISTER continued. In nearly every case 
in which a camp will be maintained the 
reply was cordially in the affirmative. 

For instance, the Senior Chaplain of 
the U.S. Naval Training Station at the 
Great Lakes writes,— 

“The station is a permanent one, and 
therefore should you find it within the 
scope of your charitable purpose to con- 
tinue the subscription, we shall be glad 
to receive copies for the present year.” 

From Camp Trayis, Texas, comes this 
word :— 

“This camp is the permanent station of 
the Second Division, and there is no indi- 
cation that it will be discontinued in the 
near future. We take this opportunity to 
thank you for the seventeen copies of THE 
REGISTER which you have been forwarding 
to this camp and assure you that the 
courtesy is appreciated.” 

Other replies were of a similar char- 
acter. 

Do these letters not speak for them- 
selves? Are there not many readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who would like 
to know that through their generosity the 
paper was still going to camp libraries 
and Y.M.C.A. reading-rooms, and that 
thoughtful boys might still have the bene- 
fit of the one Unitarian weekly published? 

Highteen camps will remain open, and 
for this number 131 subscriptions to Tur 
REGISTER are needed. At $3 a year the 
sum total is $398. Contributions for this 
purpose may be addressed to Tur Curis- 
TIAN Recister, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
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We have before us one of the 
Greatest Opportunities 


THE CHURCH 


_HAS EVER KNOWN 


To rise to the task, we need to con- 
secrate ourselves, for which purpose 
there will be 


Meetings in Every 


Church 


In the Boston District 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 1,2, 3,4 and5 


To be followed 


Sundays Dec. 7 and 14 


y 
Mass Meetings Down Town 


The following Ministers are willing to 
serve during the week: 


James W. Macdonald 
C. W. Casson 

M. Simons 

L. C. Cornish 

P. Perkins 

P. R. Frothingham, D.D. 
H. G. Arnold 

H. F. Burns 

C. R. Eliot 

F. Gill 

B. R. Bulkeley 

J. H. Wilson 

. Lutz 

Marzolf 
Hawes 

F. Potter 


x 


. A. 
B. 


Nos 


cope 


MacCarthy, Ph.D. 
C. Jaynes 

. Sullivan, D.D. 

. Saunderson 

Drummond 


oS 


nares 


Churches must write the Secretary, naming 
ministers desired, and they will be allotted 
as far as possible in accord with the wishes 
expressed. Do not make arrangements with- 
out communicating with the Secretary, 


MILES HANSON, 


24 Kenilworth Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


After the Castles Crumble 


Courage! serve and wait! 
Soon or late, 
Life restores the missing keys of Fate. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Sunday 


When my spirit was overwhelmed within 
me, then thou knewest my path.—Ps. 
cali. 3. 


AFTER GRIEF 


At first when thou wert gone, thy memory 
Bade song away from out my heart and 
thought ; 
But now the faintest echoings of thee 
Unlock my soul to melodies unsought— 
Strange floods of utmost rapture, utmost 
pain, 
That hush in music but to wake again— 
As though the earth grown fertile under 
sighs 
Gave bloom unto some noontide of the 
skies. 


Perchance ’twas silence came to weed the 
heart 
Of selfish woes that choked its fount of 
songs ?— 
Perchance the scars of grief, now healing, 
part 
Like lips to join with joy’s seraphic 
throngs? 
Not for decline of pain, but for pure woe 
Transcending flesh, as bards and prophets 
know! 
-’Twas fear and silence held my soul in fee. 
The more my hope and singing, am I free. 
—Thomas Walsh. 


Monday 


Behold, we count them happy which en- 
dure.—James v. ii. 


FRoM THE RUINS 


The castles crumbled that I built in Spain, 
But from the ruins I have brought away 
Beauty and charm that fadeless shall 

remain 
To brighten through the years my cot- 
tage gray! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Tuesday 


Eyen so, Father; for so it seemed good 
in thy sight—WMatt. xi. 26. 
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But how the vision came to me 
I cannot tell; 
To the soul’s self ’tis mystery 
And miracle. 3 
—Mary P. Sears. 


Wednesday 


The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? the Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid?—Ps. vravii. 1. 


THE SunNRISE NEVER FAILED Us YET 


Upon the sadness of the sea 

The sunset broods regretfully ; 
From the far, lonely places, slow 
Withdraws the wistful afterglow. 


. 
So out of life the splendor dies ; 
So darken all the happy skies ; 
So gathers twilight cold and stern ; 
But overhead the planets burn ; 


And up the east another day 

Shall chase the bitter dark away ; 

What though our eyes with tears be wet? 
The sunrise never failed us yet. 


The blush of dawn may yet restore 

Our light and hope and joy once more. 

Sad soul, take comfort, nor forget 

That sunrise never failed us yet! 
—Celia Thacter. 


Thursday 


My PRAYER 
My hope is in thee.—Ps. rrviz. 7. 


Oh, let me rise above the murk 

Of little things that warp and cage, 

And dwell upon the hills of faith, 

With hope and love my heritage. 

There let me touch a deeper chord, 

And love life’s flowers as they stand, 

Nor seek to tear them all apart 

Till only stems lie in my hand. 
—Ollie Barnes. 
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Friday 
They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 


new their strength; they shall mount up 


with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint.—Isa. al. 31, 


The strength of the mountains, which 
the night disclosed, was no longer a 
strength visibly, even rampantly, composed 
of titanic forces. It was a quiet, peaceful 
strength as of great forces upgathered 
into calm. And such is the strength of 
God. After the celestial struggle the 
celestial victory. For though he struggles 
he also attains; and his mighty conflicts 
are followed by the calmness of attain- 
ment. The heavenly sun goes down upon 
the peacefulness of divine accomplish- 
ment. He sees of the travail of his soul 
and is satisfied. Such also is man’s ex- 
perience. After his conflict comes his 
peace. After the strength of the day, so 
manifestly the fruit of effort and toil, the 
quiet power of the night. And the more 
courageously man meets the challenge of 


.| the day, the more certainly there come to 


him the assuaging and comforting influ- 
ences of the night. The final word of each 
stage in the long divine process is not a 
word of effort, but a word of hard-won 
peace.—Pemberton Hale Cressey. 


Saturday 


God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts. 
—2 Cor. w. 6. 


We, children of a larger growth, never 
know what God is and may be to our 
spirits till we have gone down with him 
into the valley of the shadow, and there, 
in the thick darkness, felt the stay of his 
presence and the comfort of his love. 
—C. Beard. 


THE 


TEACHERS IN 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS 


Throughout seventy-five years these have supplied to the 
lowly and oppressed of America lofty ideas, sound types of 
faith and exalted standards of morality. 


Their spirit has given a humanity and a divinity to count- 


less lives, 


Their character has ennobled scores of depressed com- 


REVELATION : 
munities. 


I have been down a lonely road, 
It would not end. 

It took me into solitude 
Without a friend. 


_ Their technical skill has raised educational standards in 
city, town, and rural parts. 


Their influence has assuaged the bitterness of race animosity 
and brought forbearance, good will, and kindliness wherever 


It took me out of sight and sound ’ they have gone. 


Illimitably far Six hundred and fifty of these rare spirits are to-day 
Into the dark heart of a night serving the higher life of the nation in our chain of schools. 
, Without a star. 


We stand behind them. Will you lend a : 


Tur AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
hand? 


Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Desiring a share in the support of your teachers 
: I am enclosing a contribution. 


It took me into polar space— 
A frozen sea, 
Or such a dim, dead, desert place 


Send a teacher as your personal repre= i 


sentative. 


No life could be. “How much will it cost me?” 
I thought that ne’er a darker way That depends upon the position of your : 
Had mortal trod, teacher. Write and we will tell. you about it. 
But sudden broke the shining day, 
When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RuGISTER 


And I found God. 
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The Alliance: October Meeting 


The three hundred and twelfth meeting 
of the executive board was held October 
14, at 10 a.m., in the Unitarian parish 
house of Baltimore, Md. There were pres- 
ent: Miss Lowell presiding; vice-presi- 
dents from New England, Middle States, 
Southern States East, and Western States; 
both secretaries, treasurer, and directors 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, and California; two committee 
chairmen; and several visitors including 
the board of the Baltimore Alliance. 

The treasurer reported that from the 
missionary fund (contributed at the pub- 
lic meeting of May 19) $20 has been sent 
to Miss Herford, $20 to Miss Van Eck, 
$100 to Signora Giulio (Benso) in Turin. 
To Mme. Loyson $214.28 (1,800 francs) 
has been forwarded. A grateful letter 
from Mme. Loyson told of the courage it 
gives her to feel that we are behind her 
in her efforts to help re-establish the 
homes of devastated France. 

The International committee presented 
a request from Miss Van Heck of Holland 
that the next meeting of the International 
Council be held in some country of Europe 
rather than in America. Signora Giulio 
begs of her Alliance sisters a sympathetic 
appreciation of the position of Italy on 
the Fiume question. Mrs. Cornish told 
of her summer in the British Isles, of the 
courage and deeply religious spirit of the 
British women, and of their desire that 
our two countries study each other’s his- 
tory and the growth of liberal religion 
in each, that by closer co-operation and 
friendship we may help to make liberal 
principles prevail in the world. 

The Junior Fellowship committee an- 
nounced that Miss Mary F. Gill, the sec- 
retary, is prepared to visit branches in 
the interest of young people’s work. 

The board voted its endorsement of a 
joint financial campaign for the Unitarian 
cause and appointed Mrs. Noyes, Miss 
Lowell, and Miss Sawyer a committee to 
determine how The Alliance may best 
co-operate and for what proportionate 
share of the fund we shall ask. 

The resignation of Mrs. W. 8. Nichols 
as Massachusetts director was accepted 
with regret. Mrs. Nichols goes to Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. C. W. Wendte 
to convey the greetings of the executive 
board to the California branches she may 
visit the coming winter. 

A letter from Friulein Barth of Ger- 
many acknowledging the greetings sent 
by the annual meeting, May 21, said: 
“War is over and our mutual work be- 
gins again. We have the comfort that 
a lot of men and women in every country 
long for a clearer manifestation of the 
true Christian spirit of human brother- 
hood; the night of hatred and animosity 
has been too long and dark.” 

Greetings were received from the Japan 
Unitarian Association, together with an 
earnest request from Professor Furness, 
who has recently returned from Japan, 
that The Alliance consider some definite 
line of co-operation, as providing a Japa- 
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nese assistant for the minister, helping 
the Sunday-school in Tokyo. On motion 
of Mrs. Voigt it was voted that Mrs. Van 
Alstyne, secretary of the International 
committee, who expects soon to go to 
Japan, be asked to consider this matter 
and report after visiting Tokyo, and be 
allowed $100 from the missionary fund 
to spend in executing this commission. 
Then followed words of greeting and 
news of conditions at many points, Mrs. 
Lewis speaking for the South, Mrs. Per- 
kins for the State of Washington and for 
British Columbia, Mrs. Chamberlain for 
the Western district, Mrs. Willis for 
Texas, Miss Spalding for California. It 
was voted to send good wishes to the 
University branch, Seattle, in return for 
the greetings presented by Mrs. Perkins. 
After luncheon together at the Peggy 
Stewart Tea Room the board members 
and visitors returned to the church for 
a public meeting attended by about four 
hundred and fifty people. It was a won- 
derful meeting marked by gracious hos- 
pitality and a splendid comradeship. 


Autumn Sunday School Meeting 


A rich programme is offered in the 
double meeting to be held at Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, November 5. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society occupies the forenoon, cen- 
tring its discussions on the proper ma- 
terial to be used in religious instruction. 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Quincy, 
Mass., will present the case for the Bible 
as the greatest of all text-books; Rey. 
Charles F. Potter of Wellesley Hills will 
speak for the religious value of extra- 
Biblical material; and the president of the 
Society, Rev. William I. Lawrance, will 
teli how these two sources are drawn upon 
and how Biblical and extra-Biblical ma- 
terial is used in the Beacon Course in 
Religious Education. Much time is left 
for free discussion, always a most inter- 
esting and valuable feature of such gath- 
erings. In the afternoon, the Committee 
on Religion in the Home will hold a public 
meeting, the success of the one held last 
year having demonstrated that many are 
hungering for just such help as is thus 
offered. The chairman of the Committee, 
Rey. Charles T. Billings, will preside and 
introduce the topic, “Religion in the 
Home.” Miss Harriet E. Johnson will 
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then speak on the promotion. of religion 
in the family life by the use of singing; 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance will tell how 
to read and mark the Bible so as to get 
the greatest spiritual help from it; and 
Mr. George G. Bradford will speak of 
worship in the family circle. Again free 
discussion will be invited and ample time 
for it allowed. Between the two sessions 
a luncheon will be served, provided by 
courtesy of certain churches and the Sun- 
day School Society. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Channing Conference will meet in 
New Bedford, Mass., on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 13, instead of October 28, as given in 
the last number of Word and Work. 


The Fellowship Committee for the West- 
ern States has voted a probationary certifi- 
cate to Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, late of 
the Congregational Fellowship. Certifi- 
cate dated October 11, 1919. Morgan 
Brooks, Fred V. Hawley, Ernest C. Smith. 


In memory of the ninety-third anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the late William 
H. Baldwin, for many years president of 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 


‘a large bouquet of chrysanthemums was 


placed by his son, George S. Baldwin, be- 
fore Robert Gordon Hardie’s painting of 
Mr. Baldwin in the rooms of the Union, 
Monday, October 20. 


Parish News Letters 


A Representative Church 


Bancor, Mer.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: The 
annual meeting for the one hundred and 
first year of the Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Bangor, Me., was held 
on October 10. After the payment of 
all bills and providing fuel for next year 
there was a balance of nearly $500. The 
Centennial Endowment Fund now amounts 
to $52,000, and the Parish House, $3,500. 
The standing committee adheres strictly 
to the budget system. The contributions 
to charities, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the minister’s salary have 
been increased in recent years. The pas- 
toral committee studies ways and means 
of encouraging the interest and loyalty of 
all members, and aiding in the work 
of the Sunday-school and for young peo- 
ple generally. The men’s club’s efforts 
have been limited to an address or two 
and a parish supper, but a committee has 
just been appointed to find some vital 
local work. The Women’s Alliance of 
one hundred members is always a strong 
and helpful organization. Their pro- 
gramme will be a study of those countries 
which the war has brought prominently 
to attention. The Alliance is always able 
to provide speakers from its own num- 
bers. Much benevolent work is done. The 
Sunday-school has a group of faithful and 
unusually capable teachers. The children 
support a French orphan child and a 
dozen or more are supported by members 
of the parish. The children sing carols 
at the hospital and decorate Christmas 
trees for poor children. Unitarians are 
generally in the ‘majority on the boards 
of charitable institutions. This is a typi- 
eal New England Unitarian parish whose 
people are generous to the church and all 
good causes, loyal to the minister, speak 
encouragingly of the sermon and the ser- 
vice, never disappoint the minister when 
he plans something big and vital to the 
church and the community, and who .be- 


‘Hills 


The Christian Register 


lieve in the principle of voluntary church 
attendance on Sundays. The officers of 
the church follow: Standing committee: 
Edwin A. Cummings, Edward P. Boutelle, 
Walter S. Emerson, Guy A. Hersey, Ed- 
ward Wood; treasurer, Lawrence  V. 
Jones; clerk, Charles A. Flagg; trustees 
of endowment fund: Frederick H. Apple- 
ton, Isaiah K. Stetson, John Wilson, Wil- 
son D. Wing, Charles H. Wood; centen- 
nial committee: Alva Roy Scott, Frederick 
H. Appleton, Dr. William C. Mason, Mrs. 
Samuel R. Prentiss, Wilson D. Wing, Mrs. 
Charles H. Wood; Sunday-school, super- 
intendent, Rey. Alva Roy Scott; Memo- 
rial Parlor’s Association, president, Mrs. 
Harry A. Chapman; The Alliance, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alva Roy Scott; Hannibal 
Hamlin Club, president, Wilson D. Wing; 
pastoral committee, chairman, Mrs. Frank 
Hinckley. 


Christenings in India 

Suintone, Kwyast Hirzts, InprA: The 
christening and dedication ceremony of 
the daughter (who was named Ka Wesili) 
of Mr. Konjro, secretary of the Khasi 
Unitarian Union, and of the son 
(who was named U Promiwell) of Mr. 
Dorjan Singh, a Unitarian lay. preacher, 
was performed on Sunday, August 17, at 
the Shillong Unitarian church. The 
chapel was full to overflowing. After the 
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service, tea was served to all, in the green 
in the chapel compound. H. K. Singh. 


In Honor of Thirty Men 


West Roxsury, Mass.—First Parish 
Church, Rey. Harold G. Arnold: On Sun- 
day, September 28, a large congregation — 
participated in the dedication of a bronze 
tablet that the church has erected in 
honor of the thirty persons who went out 
from the parish to serve in the military 
and naval forces of the United States 
during the great World War. A number 
of the men who had returned home were 
present, and other members of the local 
post of the American Legion attended in 
a body. After the minister’s sermon, 
preached from the text, “My sword shall 
be bathed in heaven,” the tablet was un- 
veiled by Mr. Tewksbury, chairman of the 
standing committee, and accepted on be- 
half of the parish by Mr. Melville C. 
Freeman. A response was made for the 
service men by Capt. Harry L. Morse of 
the Regular Army. 


Personal 


The Probate Court of Hancock County, 
Maine, has granted the right to Rey. 
J. W. Tickle to change his surname to 
Heyes. He will be known as Rey. J. W. 
Heyes, formerly minister in Ellsworth, Me. 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“Do you mean to say you think this 
room is fit to live in?’ “Oh, no! But I 
thought you only wanted to pay four 
guineas a week?’—London Opinion. 


“So you really think your memory is 
improving under treatment. You remem- 
ber things now, then?” “Well, not ex- 
actly, but I have progressed so far that 
I can frequently remember that I have 
forgotten something, if I could only re- 
member what it is.” 


A certain judge, after passing sentence, 
always gave advice to the prisoner. Hay- 
ing before him a man found guilty of 
stealing, he started thus: “If you want 
to succeed in this world you must keep 
straight. Now, do you understand?” 
“Well, not quite,’ said the prisoner; “but 
if your Lordship will tell me how a man 
is to keep straight when he is trying to 
make both ends meet, I might.’”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


In his book Peacemaking at Paris, Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston refers to the conflict- 
ing ideas with which President Wilson 
and M. Clémenceau entered the Peace 
Conference. Each was courteous but im- 
movable. “If you,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘can 
persuade me that your plans are better 
for the peace of the world, I am willing 
to listen and to learn.” ‘And if you,” 
responded M. Clémenceau, “‘can persuade 
me, so much the better. Only—you can- 
not.” 


The witty Bishop Wilberforce was once 
worsted by a parson in his diocese. Wil- 
berforce rebuked the latter for his habit 
of fox-hunting, on the ground that it had 
a worldly appearance. The parson urged 
that it was not more worldly than a ball 
at Blenheim at which the Bishop was 
present. “I was. staying in the house,” 
replied Wilberforce, “but was never within 
three rooms of the dancing.” “If it comes 
to that,’ was the rejoiner, “I never was 
within three fields of the hounds.” 


One of the neatest replies on record 
must be credited to old Christopher North. 
Professor Aytoun, of “Scottish Cavalier 
Lays,” loved and was loved by North’s 
daughter. He was too nervous to face 
the father, so the blushing girl herself 
asked paternal consent to their marriage. 
“Papa’s answer is on the back of my 
dress,” said the scholar’s daughter, return- 
ing to her trembling, waiting lover, who, 
turning her round, read on a pinned slip 


of paper, “With the author’s compli- 
ments.”—London Chronicle. 
An Englishman, unfamiliar with the 


American Negro, and a guest in a South- 
ern home, showed much ‘interest in the 
dark-skinned race, says Everybody’s Mag- 
azine. “Do all of your Negroes speak Eng- 
lish?” he inquired on the first day of his 
visit. “Oh, no,” was the prompt reply of 
his host, who greatly enjoyed a little joke; 
“they speak their own language. Come 
along with me and listen.” Approaching 
an aged Negro, he inquired, ““Wha’ hee?” 
“Wha’ hoo?” asked the Negro. “Wha’ 
boss?’ replied the employer. “Ober dah,” 
was the final response. ‘How extraordi- 
nary!’ commented the visitor. But he 
was not informed that many of the forms 
of speech attributed to the Negro were 
first spoken by Anglo-Saxons. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY. Sunday next 
Rev. Miles Hanson will preach., Service at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of War- 
ren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening services at 7.30. 
Rey. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. This church is open week-days from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER (1630), 
Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. 
Service at II A.M. 
at 11, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B, Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Sunday, November 2, Dr, Brown will preach, Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning ser- 
vice on Sunday, November 2, at 1r A.M, Rev. George D. 
Latimer will preach, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘Let Not Your Heart Be 
Troubled.” Church service at rr A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at rr A.M. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 502° First National Bank Building. Rev. John 
Malick, minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor 
emeritus. Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. 
Service of worship and sermon at rr A.M. The minister 
will preach. 


Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten |}. 
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